





- Good “Luck” of Liking His — 
3) dob Landed Him at Top 
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: Fence Will Win in Ruhr, 
Says Coal Expert 


| By R. M. Bryan © 
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“Git Thar Fustest 
With the Mostest’’ 





In those words General Nat Forrest, the Confed- 
erate cavalry genius of the American Civil War, is said 
by military authorities to have stated the whole science 
of war. 


The same words forcibly cover the science of news- 
paper making. ‘The newspaper that succeeds—wins 
the reader’s interest and confidence—is that which 
“gits thar fustest with the mostest” news. 


For a specific instance consider the market and 
financial pages of The Chicago Daily News. 


The Daily News has taken advantage of its oppor- 
tunity to give its readers the COMPLETE story of 
the Financial Day, in its “Final Edition,’ TWELVE 


HOURS EARLIER than this same news is supplied by 
any morning newspaper. 


Inevitably readers know and appreciate this service 
and inevitably they prefer to read the news while it is 
new—as well as complete and reliable. 


An increasing army of readers is making The Daily 
News financial and market section its directory and 
guide in matters of investment. 


Your advertisement in this section will reach the 
potential investor when his investment interest is at 
its peak. 


You will “git thar fustest with the mostest.” 





THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago. 
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i/ ” Low Cost of * 
Power-Delivered! 


Transportation and delivery costs, 
rather than manufacturing or mer- 
chandising outlay, frequently de- 
termine the success or failure of a 
given project. There is, for instance, 
enough natural ice in the Arctic 
regions to supply all the needs of 
man, cost-free,except for the prohib- 
itive expense of transportation. 

This truth applies forcibly in the 
field of electric. power. The proc- 
esses by which electricity is manu- 
factured have been greatly refined, 
but it is doubtful if electricity would 
be so cheap today if the question of 
transporting it had not been so 
satisfactorily answered. 

The solution of this transporta- 
tion problem involved a radical 
change in the characteristics of the 
product itself. At first, direct cur- 
rent was the only kind used and it 
could not be economically employed 
for long distance work. The great 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Westingh 
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field of universal power had to re- 
main a dream until an entirely new 
form of current could be developed. 

And then came the alternating 
current, the form in which 95% of 
all electric power is generated today. 
It is economical to transport electric 
power in this form for distances as 
great as three and four hundred 
miles. The highways of electricity 
are over mountains, through cities, 
past isolated farms,—everywhere: 
delivering low-cost, high-service 
power for every purpose. 

The great industry which thus 
meets the ever-growing demand for 
more and cheaper power constantly 
devises new refinements in its pro- 
duction and in apparatus for its 
transportation and use; but alter- 
nating current — ‘‘Westinghouse 
Current,” as it was called originally 
in recognition of its sponsor, is the 


very basis of this whole great growth. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Representatives Everywhere 
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new WILLARD 


WASHINGTON D.C. 


A Capital Hotel in the Capital City | 


F I ‘HE New Willard isa step from the 
White House and as symbolic of 


Washington as the Executive Mansion | 
itself. 


Great men of six continents live there 
and dine in its restaurants. | 





It is a thoroughly enjoyable hotel— 
unpretentious, democratic, yet refined 
and efficiently managed. 


Pennsylvania Ave. & F St., Washington, D.C. | 
L.M. Boomer, President Frank 8, Hight, Managing Director 


The Waldorf-Astoria in New York and 
The Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia— 


under same management. 


























How Do You File Your 
Copies of FORBES? 


We have just received some new binders, in 
~which you can keep 13 copies of Forbes Maga- 
zine. It is fool-proof, works automatically 
and so simple that a child can insert and take 
out the copies. 


The price is only $2.00, plus postage. You 
have the privilege of returning the binder, 
within seven days after you receive it, and 
have your money refunded in full. 


—-—— — MAIL COUPON BELOW —— — — 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $2 (bill me for the postage due.) Send me. one of your new 
binders for Forbes Magazine. It is understood that I may return this binder 

you within seven days after I receive it and I will then have my remittance 
returned in full. 


I  eInaE ca. Salus aces s4..o:Acwln vdeo a 65 ae Fusmase so 40b'e56c.c eee 
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General 
Acceptance Corporation 


ENT, heat, light, food—essential com- _ balance by making payments out of cur- 
modities used by the family—are _ rent incomes. Operations extend to every 
paid for out of current income. corner of the globe, with branch offices 
The automobile is the most important _in seventeen cities and travelling repre- 
unit of transportation for people and sentatives covering all countries where 
goods. It is an essential commodity used motor vehicles are used in quantity. 
by the family and is properly purchasable Up to the end of 1922, General Motors 
out of.current income because it repre- Acceptance Corporation financed more 
sents an asset of continuing value. than 273,000 automobiles under its retail 
To make this possible, the General plan, and more than 158,000 automobiles 
Motors Acceptance Corporation was or- under its wholesale plan. The retail 
ganized in 1919 under the banking laws __ value of the products financed was over 
of New York State as an associated inde- $440,000,000. 





pendent institution to supplement—but In these operations the Acceptance 
not supplant—the credit machinery of Corporation has negotiated more than 
the local banks. $350,000,000 of its obligations with over 


The Acceptance Corporation furnishes _ 1,400 banking institutions throughout the 
credit accommodations exclusively for United States. 
General Motors dealers and distributors, Thus General Motors, through the 
and for individual purchasers of General Acceptance Corporation, is rendering a 
Motors products whowish to payincash service to the purchasers of General 
a portion of the purchase price and the Motors cars. 


~ 


cA booklet entitled “‘GeneraL Motors AccEPTANCE CorporaTion”’ wi// be mailed if a request 
is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


. BUICK . CADILLAC . CHEVROLET - OAKLAND - OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Fisher Bodies + Remy Starting Systems - Delco Starting Systems + New Departure Ball Bearings 
Harrison Radiators - Jaxon Rims - Klaxon Warning Signals . Hyatt Roller Bearings - AC Spark Plugs 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears - Lancaster Steel Products 
Delco Light, Power Plants and Frigidaire 


— 


General Exchange Corporation furnishes an exclusive insurance service 
for General Motors'dealers. 
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WHEN 


Fours— 

2 Pass.Roadster $865 
5 Pass. Touring 885 
3 Pass. Coupe - 1175 
5 Pass. Sedan - 1395 
5 Pass. Touring 


Sedan - - - 1325 
2 Pass. Sport 
Roadster - - 1025 





Public Preference for Buick 












Increases Daily 


Sixes— 
2 Pass. Roadster$1175 
5 Pass. Touring 1195 
5 Pass. Touring 
Sedan- - - 1935 
5 Pass. Sedan - 1985 
4 Pass. Coupe - 1895 
7 Pass. Touring 1435 
7 Pass. Sedan -'2195 
Sport Roadster 1625 
Sport Touring - 1675 


Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories; 
government tax to be added. 





BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES 
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Business firms and business men, as well 
as all other motorists, prefer Buick because 
it is so dependable, so economical, and so 
well adapted to meet their various needs— 
no matter how urgent or exacting. 


They realize also, that this increasing 
public preference for Buick, so marked 
this year in the 1923 models, makes 
the selection of their Buick a matter 
of moment. 


Choosing the model they desire well in 
advance of the time they wish to drive it 
has become a practice with the vast 
majority of Buick owners who have been 
Buick buyers year after year. 


ARE BUTL TT, 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fuint, Micnican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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American Business Approach- 


ing Cross-Roads 
Which Path, the Dangerous or the Safe, Will Be Followed? 


MERICAN business is ap- 
A Petite the cross-roads. 

If things keep on as they are 
going, the words on everyone’s tongue 
shortly will be “The Business Boom.” 

Have you stopped to think just how 
many boom symptoms have been 
springing into evidence? 

It will be worth while to pause 
and ponder the list, because their 
bearing upon the longer outlook is 
very important. 

Consider these boomy develop- 
ments : 

Already there is not enough labor 
available for basic industries. . Says 
Dun’s Review: “The main problem 
now, broadly considered, is not one 
of finding employment for workers, 
but rather of securing enough men to 
maintain outputs on the scale war- 
ranted by current demands.” 

Railway traffic exceeds all previous 
records for.this time of the year. 

Ordering of railway equipment is 
on a tremendous scale, and urgent de- 
liveries are clamored for. 

The steel industry is producing at a 
rate some 20 per cent. above any 
and all pre-war records 

Not only are steel prices rising, but 
premiums are now offered for early 
delivery. 

Copper quotations have shot up to 
the highest point in two years. 

Oil prices have been soaring all 
over. 

Sugar has touched a new high level. 

So overwhelming is the demand for 
woolen goods that the Woolen Trust 
has been obliged to cut down drasti- 
cally the orders received in important 
departments — notwithstanding price 
advances averaging about 15 per 
cent. 

Raw silk and silk goods likewise 
have been climbing, without thus far 
checking the extremely brisk demand. 

Rubber has more than doubled in 
price in the recent past. 


By B. C. Forbes 


Automobile production this winter 
is on a scale never before ventured. 
The demand for closed cars has been 
unprecedented and manufacturers are 
building high hopes on a record- 
breaking spring demand for open 
cars. 

Cotton, although moving irregular- 
ly, has continued near the high mark 
for the season, and as the number of 
spindles now at work is phenome- 
nally large, further interesting devel- 
opments may be witnessed. 


The rug trade has announced 
higher prices, taking effect immedi- 
ately. 

Paper is on the up-grade. 

Underwear manufacturers report 
unusually heavy bookings of orders. 

The shoe industry has been and still 
is enjoying wonderful activity. 

“Oil Tanker Rate Rises. Supply 
is Scarce and Ship Brokers Have to 









Depend on England,” runs one news- 
paper headline. 

The building boom apparently 

rages unabated, thus flooding with or- 
ders cement makers, lumber interests, 
brick makers, furniture factories and 
dealers, steel plants, etc. 
_ The electrical industry is boom- 
ing. 
The weekly records of price 
changes continued to show far 
more advances than declines, this, 
too, notwithstanding lower prices 
for various food products. 

Turning to the securities mar- 
kets, we find additional boom 
symptoms. 

Stock transactions on the New 
York Exchange have frequently 
ranged between 1,000,000 and 1,- 
500,000 shares a day, a state of 
animation not paralleled in many 
months. 

(Continued on page 588) 
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Sugar Deflation and Recovery 
Sugar has recovered so sharply in recent weeks that many producers of raw 
sugar who were pauperized in 1921 have again become princes. Prominent 
Cuban interests are said to have rolled up millions in profits on commitments 
made at the low levels of 1922 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Daily, daily war alarums are raised. Russia is to un- 
leash her many-millioned army. Turkey is to run amuck. 
Germany is being driven to the fighting-point. To-day it 
is this, yesterday it was that, tomorrow it will be the next 

Balkan or other nation that is ready 
Is to embark on the warpath. The 


THIS whole of Europe, we are shrilly 
VIEW told, is a military citadel; or, rather, 
CRAZY? a volcano, about to burst into blood- 


shed. 

I don’t believe it. I don’t believe Russia will come to 
either Germany’s or Turkey’s aid. I don’t believe that 
Turkey will attempt to fight the Allies. I don’t believe 
that Germany will wage war against France. I don’t be- 
lieve that Europe is on the brink of another blood-bath. 

I believe that Europe has had all the hostilities she can 
stand. I believe that Europe has used up about all her 
material and all her thirst for war. I believe the peoples 
of Europe are bent upon peace, upon recuperation, upon 
domestic and industrial tranquility. I believe, too, that 
Lenin and Trotzky have had enough of militarism and 
long for the restoration of conditions permitting them 
safely to disband the greater part of their armies. 

Is this view crazy? Perhaps. We'll see. 

. * ¢.@ 

Vaster than the untilled spaces of the prairies are the 
untilled spaces im our brains. 

* * * 


To executives:. Read or be read out. 
x * x 
Labor is becoming “capital.”” One union alone has now 
embarked as bank owner, coal mine owner, insurance com- 
pany owner, real estate owner and landlord, investment 
company owner, printing company owner. Various unions 
are entering the banking field, and 


WELCOME more plan to do so. Good! Busi- 
LABOR TO 

RANKS OF ness men should welcome, not con- 
CAPITAL demn, this development. If labor 


organizations can conduct industrial 
and commercial and financial enterprises better than regu- 
lar business organizations can conduct them, then their 
growth will prove an economic, a social and a political 
blessing. The fittest should—and shall—survive. 

Meanwhile, however, neither “capitalists” nor “labor- 
capitalists” should draw final conclusions from what is 
now taking place. The launching of a ship is always 
a joyous occasion. Hope and ambition and cheerful- 
ness run high. But the steering of a ship through foul 
weather as well as fair, the managing of a ship so that it 
will earn money through fat times and lean—that is a 
different matter, a matter calling for special skill and 
mature experience. 

Labor is launching many capitalistic ships, and it is fit 
and becoming that we all wish these new vessels God- 
speed. Let us now watch how they succeed in battling 
their way through calm seas and rough. 

Good luck to them! 





W. C. Durant, of ex-General Motors fame, has been 
more in the public eye than any other business man of 
late because of his having turned loose an army of more 
than two thousand stock salesmen throughout the coun- 

try and having rounded up a greater 


DURANT IS number of stockholders (250,000) 
aun than was ever attracted by any other 


FOR “FORBES” American industrial corporation or 
railroad, and because, also, he has 
launched more colossal automobile-building projects than 
ever before attempted. The public have been treated to 
plenty of stories about the amazing magnitude of Durant’s 
new ventures and to dazzling pictures of what he intends 
to accomplish. But there has been a dearth of published 
figures and facts concerning the inner workings of this 
whole Durant grand-scale exploit. 

The editor of “Forbes,” who never has had implicit faith 
in Durant’s stability, who has criticised Durant’s stock- 
selling scheme, and who has doubted the probability of any 
one man being able to carry out successfully all that 
Durant is undertaking, has had a long, frank talk with 
Durant, with the result that Durant has agreed to furnish 
“Forbes” with replies to any and all questions its editor 
puts before him. A lengthy list of pointed questions has 
been prepared and forwarded to Mr. Durant; but as he 
is to be away from his headquarters for several weeks on 
pleasure and business, it may be some little time before 
the answers can be prepared—and, of course, it would not 
be fair to publish the questions until opportunity has been 
given to supply the answers. 

The editor of “Forbes” explained explicitly to Mr. Dur- 
ant that, while perfectly willing to study Mr. Durant’s 
statements and explanations, “Forbes” would reserve the 
right to draw its own deductions and conclusions there- 
from, an undertaking which Mr. Durant has accepted as 
entirely fair. 

So we shall see what we shall see. 

* * * 


Words without wishes behind them are as impotent as 
a steamship without a propeller. 
x * * 


Lick nobody's boots but don’t expect anybody to lick 


yours. 
* @ ¢ 


Secretiveness breeds suspicion. Frankness inspires con- 
fidence. A clam ts secretewve—but it gets nowhere. 
* ¢ © 
The salesman who sells his honor will not sell much 
of anything else. 
oe * 
Be tactless and you'll soon be friendless. 
* ¢ s 


The young man who spends very many of his evenings 
looking for a flush isn’t likely to find himself flush later 
in life. 
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We pride ourselves on having become the big brother 
among the nations. We have the greatest national wealth. 
We have the greatest national and international commerce. 
We have the greatest industries, the greatest railroads, 

the greatest utility companies, the 


AMERICA greatest power plants, the greatest 
THE BIG : oa 
ROTHER OF mines. We have the greatest build 
THE NATIONS ings. We have the greatest corpo- 

rations. We have the greatest in- 


ternational banking houses. We have the greatest amount 
of machinery. We have the greatest population of intelli- 
gent, educated, skilled citizens. Our place and power in 
the world are unrivaled, unchallenged, unquestioned. We 
are IT. 

Well, how are we using our greatness? How are we 
filling the role of big brother in the family of nations? 
Are we utilizing our unmatched power, our unparalleled 
influence, as befits the strongest member of the family? 

Or are we, having gorged ourselves with gold and goods 
and worldly possessions, turning our backs upon our 
weaker and poorer brothers and sisters, contenting our- 
selves with offering them, not a helping-hand, but—school- 
masterly advice, words, words, words? 

Let our conscience answer. 


* * * 
When things are not coming right maybe it is because 
you are not gotng after them right. 
| + & 4 


Happiness, like the best fruits and flowers, has to be 

cultivated. 
oe: 2 

Tact is a great thing, a wonderful asset. It scales many 

an obstacle. It smoothes many a rocky path. Here is an 

incident illustrating the tact possessed by George B. Cor- 

telyou, now president of the Consolidated Gas Company 

of New York, and formerly private 


PRESIDENT’S secretary to President Roosevelt: 
a Frequently men of varying degrees 
TACT of title and influence would be 


waiting at the same time to see the 
President, but Mr. Cortelyou never made the lesser light 
feel embarrassed in the presence of greater luminaries. 
On one occasion a representative of an obscure newspaper, 
who had traveled several hundred miles to see the chief 
executive, was engaged in conversation with Mr. Cortel- 
you, when a distinguished admiral came in. Instead of 
dropping the untitled newspaper man unceremoniously, 
Mr. Cortelyou detained him a moment in talk and then 
going over to the admiral said: 

“You have come at a most opportune time, Admiral, for 
the President wishes to see you, and the only one ahead 
of you is this young man across the room, who has come 
a long distance and is anxious to catch a train home, and 
we shall, therefore, not keep you waiting for more than a 
few minutes.” 

The Admiral was pleased, so was the newspaper man, 
and what in less skilled hands might have been an awk- 
ward situation, was made the basis of good feeling all 
round. 

* * * 


The more of yourself you give, the richer you become— 
and others. 
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MATTHEW C. BRUSH 
Well known for his handling of Boston’s railways and his 
masterly management of the Hog Island shipyards during the 
war, has been named to succeed Frank A. Vanderlip and 
Charles A. Stone as head of the gigantic American Interna- 


tional Corporation. Mr. Brush is only 45 


I sometimes liken the earning of success to the building 
of a great cathedral of wondrous architectural and in- 
ternal beauty. One highly artistic door or one impres- 
Sive spire or one divine ceiling is not enough to make 

a great cathedral. There must go 
WHAT into the building of a fine cathedral 
~ eae infinite pains in -conceiving and 
LIKE drawing the plans, infinite care in 

laying the foundations, infinite care 
in choosing the right materials for the walls, the doors, 
the windows, the turrets, the spires, the roof, infinite 
care in selecting master-builders to direct every stage of 
the work, infinite care in arranging and beautifying the 
interior. Thousands and thousands of stones, little and 
big, thousands and thousands of pieces of wood, thou- 
sands and thousands of pieces of glass of many colors, 
thousands and thousands of ornaments, large and small, 
all have to be procured, prepared, and fitted together with 
supreme care and intelligence. 

The building of a successful career, the building of a 
successful organization, is not unlike that. Success is not 
to be achieved by one stroke, no matter how brilliant. 
Success cannot be evolved overnight. Success is the final 
fruit of millions of thoughts and acts, millions of little 
untrumpeted efforts, millions of experimental steps. The 
cathedral depends for its success and durability, not merely 
upon the part that can be seen by the public’s eye, but 
upon the underground foundation, the stones and the ce- 
ment and the bricks that go into the thickness of the 
walls, upon the soundness and strength of the timber, 
upon the quality of the glass-work, the genuineness of 
the materials underlying the roof, etc., etc. 

So is it in building up one’s own success, and the suc- 
cess of any enterprise. It usually is a slow, painstaking 


process, calling for the utmost diligence and intelligence 
in a million small matters. 
have mushroom finishes. 

Be not, therefore, impatient. Just think, plan, and plod, 
making sure, always, that your ambition is genuinely 
worthy of attainment. 


Mushroom successes often 
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Why are the majority 
of American employers 
able to pay the highest 
. wages obtainable in the 
world to-day? 

Among other reasons, 








How to Earn the Highest 
Possible Wage 


been treated by those 
who do the work of 
building houses. 

Certain classes of build- 
ing tradesmen have not 
only forced us all to pay 














because American em- 

ployers have exercised more skill and enterprise and 
energy and progressiveness and daring than the em- 
ployers of other countries in perfecting labor-saving 
machinery, in organizing large-quantity production, 
and in spending the millions necessary to build enor- 
mous plants and equip them with the best and cost- 
liest machines and tools and processes ever devised. 

Also, because American workmen, man for man, 
are not excelled by the workmen of any other land. 
At least, American workmen were not excelled in the 
days before there were any labor mis-leaders urging 
them to keep down output per man. 

Suppose Ford’s workers decided to soldier on the 
job; although Ford is the richest man active in busi- 
ness in America to-day, he wouldn’t long be able to 
pay the present rate of wages and keep on building 
new plants to give employment to larger and still 
larger numbers of work people. If they carried the 
soldiering far enough, Ford would go broke. 

But even the most aggressive and progressive of 
employers, helped by the brainiest of executives and 
managers, will not be able to keep American wages 
the highest in the world if the majority of workers 
should be misled into adopting the idea that curtailed 
output per man is the best, the most profitable for 
the workers, in the mistaken belief that this will 
“make more jobs” and that the more jobs there are, 
the greater will be the demand for workers, thus 
forcing up the amount of wages paid, in dollars. 

If such false reasoning were swallowed and acted 
upon all around, America would be drawn down to 
the very depth of depression, with unemployment 
worse than we have ever before known. 

As a matter of fact, there is reason for believing 
that it has been swallowed and acted upon to at least 
some extent in a few lines of industry. 

The authorities found, for example, that when the 
railway employees had the whip hand during the war 
period when William G. McAdoo (who later was 
among those in the running for the Presidential nomi- 
nation) was acting as Director-General, they enforced 
various rules and regulations which “made work” un- 
necessarily and compelled the management to employ 
this, that and the next classification of worker to do 
each little part of a tin-pot repairing job which any 
ordinary American mechanic could do by himself in 
short order. 

Again, why are you and I compelled to pay such 
high rents? 

Partly because of the serious scarcity of houses 
brought about by the war-time conditions; partly be- 
cause of the high prices for lumber, brick and certain 
other building materials. 

Yes. 

But partly, also, because of the way you and I have’ 


high rents in order to pay 
them higher wages than most other workers get 
themselves, but it has been brought out through in- 
vestigations by Samuel Untermeyer and others acting 
in an official capacity that building trade unions have 
framed and enforced rules which needlessly added to 
the cost of erecting houses for us, and, perhaps worse 
still, encouraged soldiering on the job. 
Read these charges against the plumbers made pub- 
licly by the Association of Master Plumbers: 


Refusing to permit each plumber to have a helper; refusing 
pipe cutting by machine, and refusing to allow the cutting 
where it could be done quicker and cheaper in the shop or at 
the factory instead of on the job; refusing to recognize the 
cards of union men coming from other sections, although 
belonging to the same union; barring apprentices and refus- 
ing to allow helpers to handle tools, which prevents them from 
learning the trade. 


It’s easy enough to figure that if building trades- 
men, by soldiering on the job, by continuing to force 
wages above the rate paid other classes of workers, 
or by unfair and shortsighted working rules, send 
up the cost of erecting a home, say, $2,000, then the 
man who pays for that home must charge etra rent 
so as to net him interest on that additional $2,000. 
Six per cent. interest on $2,000 means $120 a year 
added to the rent. That comes to $10 a month—no 
small item for the average head of a family who has 
to pay the rent bill. 

Nor is that all. 

Excessively high building costs discourage the put- 
ting up of homes. 

And the fewer the homes built, the more acute the 
scarcity. 

The more acute the scarcity, the keener the com- 
petition for accommodations. 

And the keener the competition for accommodations, 
the higher are rents forced up. 

That is plain enough, isn’t it? 

It amounts just to this: Soldiering on the job, limit- 
ing output per man, enforcing unnecessary rules which 
swell costs, all mean dearer homes; this reduces the 
number of homes built ; and both together send up the 
amount of rent you and I and other workers have to 
pay. 

Dearness and scarcity, in other words, means a small 
supply. 

And insufficient supply forces us to do with less. 

Now, the same thing applies to all other necessaries 
of life: 

The less produced, the less there is to go round. 

And the less there is to go round, the less each can 
afford to procure—at least, the less those of us who 
are not rich can afford. 





A fourth article in this series will appear in the 
next issue of “Forbes.” 
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It’s a Wonderful Sensation While it Lasts— 
But Oh, the Awakening! 
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What is wealth? What is success? What is the most 
worthwhile thing in life? Is it money? Is it fame? Is 
it place and power? ‘These questions are prompted by 
the following letter written to his son by Captain Henry Z. 

Osborne, California Congressman, 


A DYING on his deathbed with the request 
ply that its contents be made known to 
LETTER his friends: 

“Life is made happy only by 
friendships. My own life has been a treasure rich in 


friendships, and whatever I may be credited in accom- 
plishing has been because of the true friends in so many 
walks of life. They have been stanch friends, true friends, 
and their confidence and support have always been a com- 
fort to me. 

“T have never counted as very important among: life’s 
ambitions the accumulation of worldly riches. Money is 
good only in its wise expenditure and for others. But I 
always felt that services for my fellows, so far as my abil- 
ity lay, brought me the greatest reward, and I have felt 
repaid that I have devoted my life to public service.” 

Worth pondering, is it not? 

x * * 
You are advancing slowly? Ford was forty before he 
got anywhere. 
x * * 
There is no true greatness without true goodness. 
x * x 


You can’t buy loyalty with money: loyalty doesn’t sell 
out, says George Matthew Adams. 
x * * 


The “star” must first imbibe, then shed light and be not 

a lightwetght. 

* * #€ 

Have you among your friends or acquaintances any 
men or women who are always pitying themselves? If 
so, you can set them down as weaklings. Self-pity is 
self-destruction. Self-pity saps one’s self-reliance. Self- 
pity breeds despair. The strong 


SELF-PITY don’t indulge in self-pity. They are 
aan ae too busy thinking and working and 
WEAKNESS talking constructively. They are in- 


tent on attaining some object, some 
goal. They are so engrossed in practising self-help that 
they have no time to waste on self-pity. 
Self-pity is not only a bad habit; it is a poisonous habit. 
It hurts self and it disgusts others. The person who is 
chronically guilty of self-pity hasn’t in him the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and without self-sacrifice no human being 
can qualify to go far or rise far. Self-pity reveals a lack 
of self-discipline. We all encounter difficulties and dis- 
couragements ; we all have ambitions thwarted. But we do 
not let discouragements discourage; we do not give up 
because balked and thwarted time and again; we do not 
wear our occasional streaks of pessimism on our sleeve 
or on our countenance. We keep a stiff upper lip. We 
wrestle on. And we smile on. We don’t become cry- 
babies. . We may inwardly wince, but we don’t flinch. 
We don’t pour tales of woe into the ears of others—we 
know they have troubles enough of their own. 
We refuse to be cowards. We refuse to wear the white 
feather. We strive to be men. We become men. We 


are men. 
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We all want to have other people and other organiza. 
tions regulated. But we don’t relish being regulated oyr. 
selves. Many of the more radical labor leaders clamored 
for the rigid regulation of corporations and different jn. 
dustries. But when Samuel Unter. 
myer, acting on behalf of a legisla. 
tive committee, introduced into the 
New York State Legislature a bjt 
designed to regulate labor unions, 
the labor union leaders protested vehemently. They bit- 
terly resented any attempt to “interfere with their |jb- 
erty.” 

The New York Stock Exchange governors have been 
issuing and enforcing vigorous regulations governing the 
activities of the members, and particularly laying down 
the law governing dealings with other classes of broker- 
age houses. All these reform measures, I believe, are 
distinctly praiseworthy. But when the ubiquitous Unter- 
myer asks Albany to pass a bill to regulate the New York 
Stock Exchange, the governors of that institution imme- 
diately and emphatically protest. They want to be left 
entirely alone. 

Railway labor leaders have during recent years repeat- 
edly insisted that the Federal authorities issue this, that, 
and the next regulation limiting freedom of action on the 
part of railway managements. But when these same Fed- 
eral regulators issued regulations dealing with railway 
workers and limiting their freedom of action, why, that 
was a very different matter; instead of being commenda- 
ble, such action was condemnable. 

And so it goes. 

There has been a veritable mania throughout this coun- 
try for legislation and regulations aimed at different in- 
dustries, groups, organizations, etc. We have had a sur- 
feit of regulatory laws. Commissions and other regu- 
latory bodies have been multiplying so recklessly that 
we now have 2,000,000 tax-eaters in this country, or one 
for every dozen families. Happily, having regulated al- 
most everybody and everything else, there are signs that 
we will resent being regulated ourselves. It means that 
this madness for regulation has probably about run its 
course. 

I rather think that we are to see a complete change 
of attitude towards the multiplying of regulations and 
the consequent multiplying of tax-eaters. Taxpayers, I 
believe, are going to assert themselves and override the 
debilitating schemes of politicians interested in creating 
more and still more soft berths for themselves and their 
hangers-on. 

Is it not perhaps significant that Governor Smith of — 
New York is determined to reduce to 19 departments 
the 187 departments and bodies and agencies, etc., etc., 
etc., now cluttering State Governmental machinery and 


costing the taxpayers a sweet penny? 
x * x 


WE WANT TO 
REGULATE 
BUT NOT TO 
BE REGULATED 


A man most to be pitied would be the man who hadn't 
a single difficulty in the world, 
‘ «<6 
You only half live tf you are not wholehearted—in your 
work, your play, your love, all you do and think and say. 
* * * 
It’s better to get going even late in life than not get 
going at all. 
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Good “Luck” of Liking HisJ ob 


Landed Him at Top 


“If a Boy Finds the Kind of Work He Likes and Sticks to What 
He Likes, He Ought to Get Somewhere,” Says F. Edson 
White, Who Tackles Big Affairs With Boyish Glee 


looking for the element of 

“luck” in all personal suc- 
cesses. It sort of salves our sense 
of justice to believe in the fickle 
goddess. 

Well, in the case of F. Edson 
White, new president of Armour 
& Company, fortune has smiled 
benignly—in this respect; he has 
always liked his job. Call that 
“luck,” if you wish. 

When he was a young 
chap he once jumped 
straight through the school 
window to follow after a 
fire engine that intrigued 
his interest. 

Just so he jumped into 
the packing business, when 
a lad, and he has had some- 
thing to engross his atten- 
tion ever since. He never 
had any soul-harrowing ex- 
periences in finding his 
niche in the world of affairs. 
His father was a prosperous 
cattle raiser and commis- 
sion man; so he was born 
into the livestock and pack- 
ing industry. He took to 
it like a duck to water, and 
has stuck to it all his life. 

Those are the unromantic 
facts about his career, des- 
pite some of the pictur- 
esque but untrue state- 
ments that have been 
printed about the “poor boy 
who started in the killing 
department of Armour & 
Company and rose to be 
president.” 

It is true that at the age 
of twenty he made a mo- 
mentous decision. He was work- 
ing for a packing company (his 
first big job) and was getting $70 
a week as manager of the dressed 
beef department. It was then 
that he took the “big-frog-in-a- 
small-pond” theory by the horns, 
so to speak, and persuaded him- 
self that the “big pond” was a 
safer bet. He threw up his $70-a- 
week job and came to Chicago. 

There he met P. D. Armour, 
Jr., who liked him and offered him 
a clerk’s job in the car route de- 


G owing must always be 





By Edward O. Ham 


partment at $18 a week. e Young 
White gulped down this reduction 
in salary, reassured himself that 
the “big pond” idea was right, 
and set to work. 

And he was not mistaken. After 
checking cars for six months, he 
was made a clerk in the dressed 
beef department.. A year later he 
organized the sheep department 
and was put in charge of it. 





F. EDSON WHITE 
New President of Armour & Company 


While he was in the sheep de- 
partment Mr. Armour said to him 
one day, in his characteristically 
abrupt way of telling a man he 
was promoted, “Ed, you’re not 
doing as much work as you can 
handle. I want you to take charge 
of the wool house.” 

Mr. Armour knew well enough 
that the handling of wool was one 
of the highly technical ends of 
the business. But he also knew 
that if he threw Ed White into 
the job to “sink or swim,” he could 





depend on Ed to keep his head 
above water. Before the year was 
out Ed was recognized as a wool 
expert, and the department had 
made the best showing on record. 

One step after another of rapid 
advancement followed. At forty, 
Mr. White was exercising a gen- 
eral supervision over all Armour 
industries in foreign lands. In 
In 1912 he was elected a director, 
and, in 1914, a vice-president 
of Armour & Company. 

When J. Ogden Armour 
decided to retire from the 
presidency of the company 
and restrict himself to the 
office of chairman of the 
board of directors, F. Edson 
White was so obviously the 
logical candidate to succeed 
Mr. Armour that, in the 
language of the street, 
“there was, nothing to it.” 
Mr. White was swept into 
the office by the unanimous 
wishes of all his colleagues 
in the Armour organization. 

Thus runs the story of 
Mr. White’s rise. While 
the newspapers were talk- 
ing about his appointment 
to the presidency of Armour 
& Company, many reporters 
came to get a line on what 
manner of man he was. 

“Mr. White, tell me about 
your early struggles,” said 
one. 

“I never had any early 
struggles.” 

“Tell us about your rules 
for success, then.” 

“IT have no rules for suc- 
cess,” answered Mr. White. 
“But I will say this: If a boy 
finds the kind of work he likes and 
sticks to what he likes, he ought 
to get somewhere.” 

That was the finest explanation 
of F. Edson White himself that 
any one could possibly make. He 
has always liked the packing busi- 
ness. He likes it to-day, im- 
mensely. He takes an almost 
boyish glee in the opportunities it 
affords him for doing big and im- 
portant things. 

In short, then, no set of rules, 
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but he himself, is the “secret” of 
his own success. 

He is a dynamo of almost in- 
exhaustible energy. From pro- 
longed and grilling business ses- 
sions that sometimes occupy all 
the day and part of the night, he 
comes forth with a freshness that 
would make one think he had just 
returned from a game of golf and 
a shower bath. 


Few indeed can follow the pace 
he sets without feeling bedraggled, 
for few are gifted with an equal 
stock of native vitality. Still, it 
remains true that here is one of 
his secrets of success, and let him 
who reads make the most of it. 
If anyone wants to write a 
sermon on the relation of 





lieves that a business organization 
is only incidentally a mechanism. 
It is first and foremost a working 
personnel. This is far removed 
from the idea of conducting busi- 
ness by an elaborate system of 
house rules. Mr. White doesn’t 
care much for cut and dried rules 
of any description, for attaining 
success or for any other purpose. 
This is mainly because he believes 
human life is too varied to fit well 
into rules. 

And he isn’t a stickler for rul- 
ings either. No one can affront 
him by bringing up for reconsid- 
eration a matter on which he him- 
self has ruled, if there seems to 
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ning your job, I’m not.” There is 
a distinction in his mind between 
a personal opinion and an execu- 
tive pronouncement made after 
due investigation and deliberation. 

He is decidedly a “man’s man,” 
and he is in his element when he 
gets into a big crowd, especially 
of Armour men. It has long been 
axiomatic that Ed White would be 
the toastmaster when any large 
Armour function was in prospect. 

When he has to, he can make a 
good speech, and sometimes he 
makes a flying trip to address a 
cattlemen’s association or some 
other business gathering. Always 
he takes with him a conscien- 
tiously prepared manuscript 
over which he has worked 








good health and animal 
vitality to business achieve- 
ment, Mr. White is a living 
text, ready-made for the 
occasion. 


It would be interesting to 
tell how he manages to keep 
his good health, but the 
frustrating truth is that he 
hasn’t had to worry much 
about the subject, there- 
fore, he has not developed 
any food or exercise fads: 

‘He has a 300-acre farm 
(which he makes pay), and 
this provides him with di- 
version and a summer home. 
He also plays a game of 
golf occasionally, for he 
has the chumming instinct 
in abundance. But most of 
his time is given to the 
packing industry. 

Just as he mastered the 
wool business in his early 
career, he has mastered 
every step of the packing 
business through which he 
has risen. It is a many- 
sided industry, and there is 
no man in existence who 








replied. 


able. 


Smartest Man Not 
Always Chosen 
EDSON WHITE was 


may be.” 


once 
¢ asked, “What is your method 
of choosing a man for a position of 
responsibility?” 

“We don’t really choose him,” he 
“He chooses himself. 
There is never any important place 
to fill in the Armour organization 
but that there is usually one man 
who is plainly the right one. We 
simply appoint that man. 

“But don’t think that we always 
give the job to the smartest man. 
A man may be smart and lazy; or 
he may be capable, but not depend- 
We pick the man to whom 
we think we can most safely trust 
the job. Then we let him run it. 
And we prefer the kind that likes 
his work so well that he will give it 
all he has in him, whatever that 


diligently ; but he does bet- 
ter when he forgets he has 
manuscript or notes and 
just “breaks loose.” When 
he gets caught unawares 
and doesn’t have time to 
prepare, he does best of all. 

Much has been said about 
his salesmanship ability. He 
is a salesman. The first 
thing he sells you is him- 
‘self. He makes you believe 
in his sincerity first; and 
then, unless you are as cold 
blooded as a lizard, he'll 
make you like him in the 
bargain. This quality of 
salesmanship is after all in- 
definable. Those that have 
it can’t explain it; it is 
spontaneous, unintentional 
—the personal element that 
characterizes the salesman 
who is born and not made. 

It is the chief thing that 
gives F. Edson White his 
tremendous hold on all the 
Armour personnel, 


But he is a salesman in 
a more literal sense, too. 
He never outgrew his boy- 














is an expert in every phase 
of it. But probably no man 
knows more phases of it inti- 
mately, or has a better grasp of 
it in its totality, than has F. Edson 
White. 


He works without fuss and 
feathers, maintaining an even 
poise. Hard problems stimulate 


him into a glow of enthusiasm, 
but they can’t get him flurried. 
Business never irks his spirit, nor 
makes him petulant. The most 
useless of all precautions is to wait 
for him to “get into the proper 
mood” before approaching him on 
any subject. He is always in the 


mood, alert, genial and absolutely 
human; ready to listen, if pressing 
duties permit, whether it be 8:30 
in the morning or 4:30 in the 
afternoon. 

The human viewpoint shapes all 
ie be- 


of his executive outlook. 





be good cause for doing so. What 
he aims for every minute is re- 
sults and he doesn’t care a whit 
who gets the honors. 

He would rather spend a half- 
hour helping a man solve his own 
problem than to spend five min- 
utes solving the problem for him. 
His method of doing this is usu- 
ally to ask a séries of leading 
questions that will draw the man 
to a definite conclusion of his own. 


If you want to ask him, man to 
man, his idea on any subject— 
that’s different. He'll tell you 
point-blank. But you mustn’t 
think he has taken the responsi- 
bility off your shoulders simply 
because he has given you his opin- 
ion. He is quite likely to wind up 
by saying, “Now you know what I 
think. But remember, you’re run- 





hood fondness for trading 
and merchandising, nor the 
early training he got in the dressed 
beef and sheep department. 
He finds selling the greatest sport 
in life; and he knows from per- 
sonal experience just how it feels 
to go out and round up an order 
running into the millions of dollars. 
He said once to a group of vis- 
itors who had just gone through 
an Armour plant and were marvel- 
ling at the manufacturing pro- 
cesses, “Now you have seen the 
small end of the packing business, 
We have to find a market for all 
those foods and by-products, we 
have to sell them. We have to 
know the needs in every locality 
of the country and meet them. 
That’s the big end of our business.” 
Insistence on the undecorated 
truth is one of his conspicuous 
traits. Maybe it is because he has 
(Continued on page 586) 





HEN our overseas bitumi- 

W\ nous coal trade falls from 

around 19,000,000 tons (in 
1920), to barely 1,250,000 tons (in 
1922), it is high time to look for 
the causes. 

I have but recently returned 
from my annual visit to the princi- 
pal foreign countries where coal 
history is made. This trip of in- 
vestigation was all the more inter- 
esting by reason of the fact that 
not only had we, in 1922, prac- 
tically ceased to be an overseas 
coal exporting nation, but we had 
become a nation of coal import- 
ers—although we have more than 
half of the coal resources of the 
world, and mines opened and 
equipped to produce, annually, eas- 
ily one-third more coal than we 
can consume. 


In 1921, during the British coal | 


strike, we actually carried “coals 
to Newcastle,” as England in that 
year bought 1,500,000 tons of 
American coal to carry her 
through the period of her coal 
strike. But the moment the strike 
was settled, England ceased to be 
a buyer of our coal. 


Why U. S. Buys British Coal 


Last year we had a serious strike 
of bituminous and anthracite min- 
ers, and our buyers turned to Eng- 
land for supplies. But we did not 
cease to buy British coal when our 
mines were started up again; we 
continued buying right up to the 
end of January, notwithstanding 
that our labor troubles were ended 
last August. 

And what is the reason there- 
for? 

Our large consumers have found 
it more economical to buy British 
coal and transport it across the 
Atlantic, than to buy our own coal. 
That is why for the past six 
months, during which period our 
mines and our mine labor have 
been available for turning out 
every ton of bituminous coal that 
we have needed, we have seen al- 
most daily arrivals of British coal 
at our seaboard ports, deliveries 
being made from the furthermost 
ports of Maine right down to 
where we have, at Hampton 
Roads, the most modern coal port 
in the world. 

Thus our great coal carrying 


France Will Win in Ruhr, 
Says Coal Expert 


By R. M. Bryan 


Eastern Editor, “The Black Diamond” 


roads, and our great tidewater coal 
piers, have idled much of their 
time, losing revenue, in common 
with our mining companies, for 
the sole reason that we choose to 
pay our railroad and mine labor a 
standard of wages that permits the 
British coal owners and also the 
British ship owners to deliver coal 
at our ports at a price we cannot 
meet. 


The whole question is answered 
when it is stated that our bitumi- 
nous miners in union mines re- 
ceive an average of $1 per hour or 
better for every person engaged 
around the mines, irrespective of 
age, skill or training; whereas the 
British mine worker—although he 
may not be content to do so— 
works for an average of around 29 
cents per hour. 


During the last half of 1922, 
Great Britain shipped us 3,100,403 
tons of bituminous coal. Every 
ton of this coal cost our mining 
and transportation companies be- 
tween $7 and $8 per ton; that is, 
they lost the business which would 
have brought in that amount of 
money, as expressed by the price 
of coal at the mines and trans- 
portation costs to average points 
along the Atlantic seaboard, where 
the British product was received 
and consumed. 








(C. International) 

A view of one of the many large steel plants in the Ruhr district, Germany’s 

“jugular vein,” where 97,000,000 tons of coal were mined and millions of tons of 
steel and iron products were manufactured last year 


This does not, however, consti- 
tute all the business that our mines 
and transportation companies lost 
by reason of the British coal in- 
vasion, for we find that to markets 
on this side of the Atlantic Great 
3ritain last year shipped a total of 
4,071,604 tons, or 4,018,834 tons 
more than she shipped to the same 
countries in 1921. She shipped 
Canada 830,934 tons last year, 
whereas in previous years Canada 
got all her imported coal from the 
United States. Shipments to West 
Indies countries which, prior to 
last year, were exclusively our 
markets, make up the remainder 
of the tonnage gained at our ex- 
pense. 


Effect of Ruhr Invasion 


Thus to get at the real loss to 
our coal and rail transportation 
companies through coal exports 
from Great Britain to this side of 
the Atlantic last year, we have to 
figure at between $7 and $8 per 
ton on 4,018,000 tons, making a 
total of between $28,000,000 and 
$32,000,000, to which should be 
added some more millions to com- 
pensate for the loss of ocean 
transportation, as much of the coal 
that we were shipping, to the West 
Indies particularly, was going in 
American bottoms. 
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Thus, when I reached - England, 
the topic ameng the coal men was: 
“Is Ametica going to be a perma- 
nent market for our coal?” This 
question was entirely justified by 
the fact that during the early part 
of January our buyers contracted 
for upwards of 600,000 tons of the 
British product to be shipped dur- 
ing the first three months of this 
year, with some contracts extend- 
ing for six months. How much 
farther contracting would have 
gone had it not been for the Ruhr 
incident and the immediate antici- 
pation of the English coal man 
that he would find Germany and 
other European .countries more 
profitable customers under the cir- 
cumstances, no one can conjecture. 


The immediate effect of the 
Ruhr invasion has been to make 
the British coal exporter, and the 
British steamship owner, timid 
about bidding for forward busi- 
ness. The pressure to sell their 
surplus coal to America has, for 
the time being, been removed; 
they do not want to get tied up 
with long contracts at low prices, 
when there is a chance that Ger- 
many may have to buy millions of 
tons of coal to replace the Ruhr 
output. This buying has not yet 
developed, but it is becoming more 
evident from day to day that as 
France presses her advantage, un- 
occupied Germany must seek for 
fuel elsewhere, and England is to- 
day the only country in Europe 
that has coal to export. England, 
however, has no large surplus over 
what she is already sending out to 
her customers, who are to be 
found in every country of the 
world. For Germany to buy in 
large quantities from England, 
therefore, will mean but one thing: 
the other nations would be bidding 
against her; so that prices would 
unquestionably reach a point where 
the Germans would have to release 
much of their hoarded treasures 
now held in foreign countries. 


Predicts Success for French 


Thus the Ruhr situation spells 
much, not only for Germany, but 
also for England and the United 
States. 

This industrial section of Ger- 
many, where 97,000,000 tons of 
coal were mined and many millions 
of tons of steel and other iron 
products were manufactured last 
year, has been referred to by 
Premier Bonar Law as Germany’s 
“jugular vein.” And Lt. Col. Rep- 
ington, the noted British military 
authority, has aptly called it the 
“pase of Germany’s industrial 
pyramid.” 

France’s occupation to date has 
not been an economic success, so 
far as output of coal is concerned. 
But France has learned early in 
the game that the German can be 


reasoned with only at the point of 
the bayonet; therefore, she has de- 
cided upon a military occupation. 

I was in Paris when the Allied 
conference of January 1 failed, and 
I had access to some of the people 
who have taken a leading part in 
handling France’s coal problems of 
this and former years; so that I 
was able to gather much informa- 
tion that, apparently, does not con- 
stitute news in the eyes of the 
average news gatherer. 


This information, together with 
my knowledge of the French from 
constant trips abroad and a ten 
years’ study, led me, on my return 
to America at the end of January, 
to predict that success would at- 
tend their invasion. Nothing that 
has happened since that prediction 
was made has weakened my belief. 








International Coal Trade 
and the Ruhr 


N this article R. M. Bryan, 

Eastern Editor of “The 
Black Diamond,” gives some 
astonishing facts about Amer- 
ica’s changed position in the in- 
ternational coal trade, and tells 
why he thinks France will 
succeed in getting out of the 
Ruhr mines every ton of the 
reparation coal due France, 
Belgium, and Italy. 




















I see no reason why the French 
cannot work the mines to the ex- 
tent of taking out each month a 
great deal more than the 1,800,000 
tons which represent the repara- 
tion coal due France, Belgium, and 
Italy. 

For one thing, the German 
mines are not so complicated that 
they cannot be operated by the 
French and Belgian engineers, who 
are every bit as intelligent and 
skilled as the German engineers. 
There is no evidence of inferiority 
in France’s mines, railways, or 
steel plants. I have always found 
the French to be most thorough. 
They are extremely modest in 
talking about themselves, they are 
still shy on publicity, and perhaps 
for this reason they are grossly 
misunderstood on this side of the 
Atlantic and underestimated in 
Great Britain, where the average 
person hears so much of the “su- 
periority” of the German that he 
fails to appreciate what the French 
really are, and what they have ac- 
complished. 

Fifteen per cent. of the miners 
in the Ruhr, I found, are of foreign 
birth. The greater portion of 
these are Poles. Moreover, I 
learned that the French had had 
Polish mining engineers in Paris, 
evidently in training to step into 
the Ruhr whenever they were 
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needed to handle the Polish ele. 
ment. Moreover, the French knew 
that in the Saar mines, which they 
have operated since the armistice 
there are thousands of miners and 
overmen who have worked in 
Ruhr mines and whose familiarity 
with them can be put to good ac- 
count if necessary. Hundreds of 
Polish workmen have already been 
brought to the Ruhr by means of 
the water route, no doubt with the 
idea of employing them in the 
mines if the natives do not care 
to continue to work under French 
domination. 


Industrialists Hoard Wealth 


It is very evident that France 
can stand a long siege. It remains 
to be seen how long Germany can 
hold forth with an enemy’s hand, 
firmly and with increasing pres- 
sure, holding her “jugular vein.” 

People who talk about the im- 
poverishment of Germany and who 
plead that France should not strike 
her now do not know that during 
the four years’ moratorium that 
has already been given her, Herren 
Stinnes, Krupps, and Thyssen are 
reputed, by London bankers with 
international connections, to have 
salted away about one billion dol- 
lars in foreign securities and cur- 
rencies. Stinnes is said to hold 
about one-half of this amount, and 
Krupps and Thyssen the other 
half. , 

The incident of the failure of the 
German government to collect as 
due the tax assessed on all coal 
produced in the Ruhr (40 per cent. 
of the value), thus enabling the 
coal magnates to save millions of 
real money for themselves, while 
the government was defrauded of 
sums which should have been used 
for reparation payments, also ap- 
pears to have received no publicity 
on this side. 

The next month will unquestion- 
ably bring the reparation question 
nearer to a settlement than would 
have been the case four years from 
now, if Premier Bonar Law’s plan 
for a moratorium had been ac- 
cepted. 

France and Belgium have Ger- 
many by the throat, and they will 
not let go until they have full 
guarantees. 





How much pain the evils have 
cost us that have never happened! 
—Thomas Jefferson. 

* * x 

See that no day passes in which 
you do not make yourself a some- 
what better creature——Ruskin. | 

i ae 

A man should never be satisfied 
with the position he holds, but con- 
tented with the opportunities the 
position offers for something better, 
which may be gained if the proper 
efforts are put forth.—H. T. 
Ledbetter. 
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Lights and Shadows 


Pharaoh’s Chariot 
HY all this fuss over the 
dinky old bus of Tutankha- 
men? Henry Ford turns out 
1,000,000 chariots a year, any one 
of which has Tut’s skinned a mile. 
Tut! Tut! 


Co-operation Always Pays 

HE French railroad officials 

evidently have heard of 
Mitten, the Philadelphia traction 
man who has done wonders 
through the co-operative program 
he established. French railroads 
have been in a bad way financially. 
The managers offered a modest 
share to the workers of any in- 
crease in the gross receipts of 
1922 and also a share in any re- 
duction in the prevailing deficit. 
The results have been beyond the 
most sanguine hopes of the man- 
agers. There may be something 
in this for the American railroad 
executives to consider. 


“Coals to Newcastle” 


NTO every one that hath 
U shall be given,” says the 
Book of Books. Two gentlemen 
on the directorate of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit have more 
coal mines than perhaps any other 
two men in the world. 

There are unnumbered thou- 
sands of other persons who not 
only have no coal mines but very 
little coal. 

And yet a driver for the Stokes 
Coal Co. with a load of black 
diamonds for a customer mistook 
a manhole in front of 1625 Broad- 
way for a cellar opening and sent 
his entire cargo down into the 
subway instead of into the coal 
bin of the citizen. 


At Last! A Standardized Pickle 
T is strange how the American 


newspapers miss the really im- 
portant news of the day. The 
convention of the Canners Asso- 
ciation at Chicago furnishes an 
example. History was made there. 
The pickle was standardized. 

For years and years we have 
been getting vat run, field run, 
machine assorted, hand assorted, 
misshapen, medium, broken and 
floater pickles foisted on us under 
the general term of pickles. We 
have had large pickles, small 
pickles, hot house pickles, Czecho- 
Slovakian, Dutch, English, snake, 
cucumber and 57 varieties of the 
American or Pittsburgh pickle, 


By Richard Spillane 


varying from the long green to 
the cluster, and the whole con- 
glomeration branded merely as 
pickles. 

Through the worthy efforts of 
C. J. Sutphen, the Chicago pickle 
prince, this great wrong is to be 
righted and the pickle is to be 
standardized, graded, classed and 
known for what it is. If it is an 
immigrant pickle it will not have 
to be naturalized or go through 
Ellis Island, but it will have to be 
branded or at least the crate must 
be branded, so that all the world 
may know its nationality and its 
station in pickle circles. 

In response to Mr. Sutphen’s 
earnest appeal the convention 
adopted his 14 points for govern- 
ing the pickle business. 

In 1919, the best year the pickle 
industry of America has known, it 
did a gross business of $145,785,- 
000, employed 21,381 persons, and 
distributed $21,712,000 in salaries 


and wages. 


The Sultan’s Harem 


INIFRED BLACK, one of 
the ablest of all the Sob 
Sisters of the press, writing of 
the disposal of 150 of the ladies 
of the harem of the former Sultan 
of Turkey asks American girls 
how they would like to be among 
the lot, practically put on the auc- 
tion block for sale. Then she 
answers for herself thuswise: 
“I'd rather be the homeliest, 
pug nosiest, knock  kneediest, 
freckle-faciest, most commonplace 
little cash girl up on a platform 
in the cheapest shop in the busiest 
bargain season in the United 
States of America than to be the 
most beautiful creature who ever 
breathed behind the lattice in a 
horrible harem.” 


Gilded Bootleggers 


HAT a mess the four La 


Montagne brothers have 
made of their lives. Three of 
them go to prison for four months 
and the other for two months. 
They come of a family long con- 
nected with the distilling and dis- 
tribution of liquor. Prohibition 
meant destruction of a _ very 
profitable business. They deter- 
mined to disregard the law. 
Through the forging of permits 
for the removal of liquor, through 
false reports to the government 
as to their income and, possibly, 
through bribery of officials, they 





have done a business of $2,000,000 
a year since the Volstead act be- 
came a law. 

The prohibition law is _ not 
popular but it is the law. One 
thing in connection with the La 
Montagne case not to be for- 
gotten is that it is rotten with 
forgery and perjury; for to do 
business the member of the firm 
had to commit forgery and to 
cover up the forgery and the 
profits of the illicit business it was 
necessary to put in false income 
tax returns. 


Corned Beef for the King 


N the U. S. District Court at 


Ft. Worth, Tex., judgment for 
$600 has been rendered in favor 
of George Windsor, King of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the British 
dominions beyond the seas. 

It seems that a consignment of 
corned beef was ordered and paid 
for and was duly shipped, but for 
some unexplained reason was not 
received at Hoboken, N. J., for 
shipment across the ocean. The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf R.R. 
was defendant in the suit. 

Is it possible that the King or 
the King’s household prefers 
American beef to the famed beef 
of Old England? 


Where the Shoe Pinches 


ONSIDERING that the Ger- 

mans occupied a considerable 
part of France until the last cen- 
time of the indemnity exacted in 
the Franco-Russian war of 1870 
was paid, the occupation of the 
Ruhr doesn’t appear to be such a 
horrible outrage. 


Dance of Despair 


H E _ Reichswirthschaftsrat 


(federal economic council) 
calls for wholesale restrictions on 
the “Dance of Decadence” in Ger- 
many. It declares that in this 
period of gravest national peril 
alcoholism has increased greatly, 
the night life of the cities has be- 
come shameful, and frivolity runs 
riot. 

There’s nothing new in this. 
Debasement of a nation’s cur- 
rency is an incentive to people to 
spend what they have in hand 
before the money becomes more 
debased. 

Dance of Despair might be a 
better term than .Dance of 
Decadence. The Germans are 
moody but mighty. 
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Lessons in Achievement 


The Business Value of Cheerfulness 


DVISED to be cheerful, at a 
Ais when he is in the throes 
of a commercial depression, 
the average business man is apt to 
react resentfully rather than ap- 
preciatively to the advice. And in- 
deed it might then well seem to 
him a counsel of perfection, easy 
to propound, but impossible to 
apply. 
Yet it is by no means impossible 
to be cheerful when the business 
skies are blackest. More than 
this, it is precisely then that the 
cultivation of cheerfulness is most 
to be desired. It is to be desired 
if only because of the damaging 
effects on the whole psycho- 


By H. Addington Bruce 


psychologically, cheerfulness is 
dynamogenic, both stimulating to 
greater effort and_ releasing 
energy in the one whom it stim- 
ulates. 

Clearly, then, cheerfulness has a 
business value, especially in hard 
times. And unless one is hope- 
lessly addicted to looking at the 
bad side of things, one can always 
contrive to find reasons for cheer- 
fulness and aids to cheerfulness. 

One aid, too little appreciated 
by harassed business men, is res- 
olute refusal to.appear gloomy and 
depressed, no matter what justifi- 
cation there may be for such an 


a discussion of the psychology of 
moods : 

“One may voluntarily set one- 
self to a line of thinking and act- 
ing which runs counter to that re- 
sponsible for the undesirable mood. 
One may set to counting one’s 
blessings instead of one’s mis- 
fortunes, or one may prove his 
power to succeed—and get the re- 
newed self-confidence and opti- 
mism which come from success— 
by turning from gloomy forebod- 
ings to vigorous work.” 

Supplementary to this, and in 
itself of great value, is the so- 
called “balancing method” of the 

psychotherapist Paul Du- 





bois: 





physical organism any 
yielding to gloom and worry 
entails. 

When anxiety grips the 
mind, as has been experi- 
mentally demostrated 
again and again, the inter- 
nal organs behave much as 
do a group of workers who 
have no interest whatever 
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ment 


HEERFULNESS is as energiz- 
ing in its influence as anxiety 
is paralyzing. It makes directly for 
success—notably in the develop- 
of that . success - bringing 
quality known as “personal 
magnetism.” 


“Every night, before you 
go to bed, sum up the events 
of the day. Imagine you 
hold a scales in your hand. 
Put into one side of it the 
things that have troubled 
you. Then put into the 
other side of it the things 
that have been favorable to 
you. You will find, if you 











in their work, and who are 





under the supervision of a 
foreman equally indifferent to re- 
sults. 


There is a general slowing down 
of the processes of digestion, nu- 
trition, circulation, and so forth. 
As a consequence not only is a 
more or less unhealthy condition 
developed in the body, but some 
degree of mental disability follows 
also. 


This because of the dependence 
of the brain, the mind’s supreme 
organ, on the quality of the blood 
supplied to it. When the blood is 
laden with the toxic products of 
indigestion and _ constipation, 
necessarily the brain functions be- 
low normal. Then thinking like- 
wise becomes difficult, less vigor- 
ous, less effective than usual. 

Cheerfulness, on the opposite, is 
as energizing in its influence as 
anxiety is paralyzing. 

This, too, has been  exper- 
imentally demonstrated. When 
cheerfulness obtains, it has been 
found, the whole organism pul- 
sates with new life. And in pro- 
portion as the vital powers are 
raised, thinking becomes easier 
and increasingly effective. No 


matter what the problems to be 
solved, the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, cheerfulness contributes 
appreciably to a successful out- 
come. Or, to phrase the situation 


appearance. In fact, it is not 
known as it should be by all busi- 
ness men, that merely to look 
gloomy will in the end make one 
feel gloomy, even without ade- 
quate reason. Whereas by main- 
taining an appearance of cheerful- 
ness, soon or late one will begin 
to feel cheerful. 

As noted by one authority on 
the physiology of the emotions: 

“It makes a great difference for 
the mental state whether a man 
has the corners of his mouth 
drawn down or up. If the corners 
of the mouth are allowed to droop, 
the glumness and depression are 
likely to grow deeper. If the lips 
are curled upward and smile, even 
though it may be a forced smile, 
the inner feeling will soon yield 
to it.” 

But, of course, there should be a 
simultaneous refusal to dwell on 
thoughts that depress. Else it 
may be found impossible to keep 
the lips from drooping the moment 
conscious effort to look cheerful 
ceases. And the best way to make 
such a refusal effective is by ac- 
quiring a habit of “sidetracking” 
unpleasant thoughts the moment 
they intrude. 

This may be done by various 
methods. Particularly would I 
recommend the method outlined 
by Clinton C. Peters, incidental to 





are honest with yourself, 
that these outweigh the others.” 

Helpful likewise is the practice 
of avoiding all unnecessary asso- 
ciation with cheerless people, of 
reading cheerfulness - inspiring 
books, and of making it a point to 
talk cheerfully and only about 
pleasant themes. The more this 
course is adopted, the more surely 
will one’s dominant mood become 
cheerful instead of gloomy. 

Nor is it only because of its 
energizing influence that cheerful- 
ness has a business value. 

There are other ways in which it 
directly makes for success—no- 
tably in the development of that 
success-bringing quality known as 
“personal magnetism,” concerning 
which I will later have something 
to say. 





I am neither for labor nor for 
capital, but for the decent man, 
against the selfish and indecent 
man, who will not act squarely.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

* * * 


It is the continuous steadiness 
of time which makes it seem 
speedy.— Exchange. 

* * * 


It is better to be victimized oc- 
casionally than to go through life 
oo | with suspicion.—Elbert Hub- 

ard. 
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The “Friendly Road’s” 


Place in Motor Transportation 


What Should Be Done with Neglected Dirt Roads, Which Carry 
a Large Share of Growing Highway Traffic 


OW that highways and by- 
Ne have gone into busi- 
ness on a large scale in 
silent partnership with motor ve- 
hicles to supply the nation with 
transportation which neither the 
railways nor the draft animals can 
perform with equal promptness or 
economy, the business mind must 
begin to pay attention to roads. 
Business buys the transporta- 
tion and has to sell it again. Busi- 
ness is interested in all sides of 
the road question; interested in 
getting transportation work done 
cheaply; interested in according a 
profit to all who make sensible use 
of the highways for the work; and 
interested in directing and protect- 
ing the public investment in high- 
ways, so that the great tax-paying 
public shall not be fleeced and de- 
cide to withdraw its financial sup- 
port from the new nation-wide but 
practically unorganized enterprise. 


Problem for Unprejudiced Minds 


All those most closely identified 
with the highway, and with the 
work done so far, have special in- 
terests likely to overbalance any 
serious consideration of the gen- 
eral welfare. The lo- 


By M. C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 


methods on which technical dis- 
cussion has been concentrated in 
the engineering publications. 

There is only the business mind 
of the nation to be relied upon for 
holding the scales evenly balanced 
with common sense and public 
spirit. It should take hold of the 
situation. 

Manufacturers of motor trucks, 
omnibuses, and other motor vehi- 
cles, as well as tractors, should be 
able to join in the aim for real 
national road efficiency. They do 
not want idle roads or roads more 
costly than necessary; but a max- 
imum of mileage over which it will 
be practicable to establish paying 
traffic and maintain it year after 
year. They want to sell vehicles. 
The public’s investment in vehicles 
and that in roads and their upkeep 
should be balanced as nicely as 
possible. The only way it can be 
done is by getting road matters 
impartially considered by the un- 
prejudiced business mind. 

One important matter may be 
mentioned which relates to com- 
mon dirt roads; the kind of road 
that, in all rural districts and in 
all the large patches between bet- 
ter roads, gets closest to the door 


of the consumer and that of the 
agricultural producer. Over these 
“friendly roads” a very large share 
of the work cut out for motor 
trucks and omnibuses must be 
done, if these vehicles are to have 
paying loads for the better roads 
or the railways. Highway authori- 
ties in Iowa, for example, hold the 
opinion that less than 5 per cent. of 
the State’s road mileage can be better 
than gravel-faced dirt road for many 
years to come. 


Dirt Roads Can Be Improved 


Common roads, being a public 
utility produced with local mate- 
rials by local labor and having 
nothing in their composition from 
which profits can be made, have in 
late years received only scant at- 
tention from business brains. The 
super-road that remains hard when 
wet and dustless when dry has 
held the spotlight during all the 
twenty years of Good Roads prop- 
aganda, and thousands of capable 
brains have been concentrated 
upon solving its problems. The 
improvement of dirt roads was 
considered rather hopeless by the 
majority of engineers having mo- 

‘tor vehicle traffic in 





cal tax-payer holds 
back on expense, be- 
cause he does not see 
clearly his personal 
equation in the prob- 
able returns. The 
highway user, as such, 
wants the finest high- 
ways everywhere. 
Road _ contractors 
want the construction 
which they are best 
equipped to supply. 
Materials are advo- 
cated according to 
profits made in pro- 
viding or hauling 
them. Engineers 
gravitate toward the 
most ambitious con- 
struction, in which 
their advice is indis- 
pensable, and toward 


- 








“Natural” drainage of a section line road. The national survey by 
sections was the worst possible for the road system. 


mind; and it was con- 
signed to the tradi- 
tions and devices of 
local road supervisors 
who had no authority 
to tackle their prob- 
lem _ fundamentally, 
even if they happened 
to understand how the 
work ought to be 
done to get perma- 
nent and valuabie re- 
sults for their respec- 
tive communities. 
Now, finally, by the 
great political success 
which has crowned 
the persistent efforts 
of the Good Roads 
apostles, the country 
has been assured of a 
total of about 60,000 
miles of hard road 
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within a year or two. And, ac- 
cording to authoritative informa- 
tion, a national program for com- 
pleting in all 180,000 miles of fine 
road within twenty years is prac- 
tically certain of being carried out. 
Phenomenal growth of motor 
truck and omnibus service has 
thereby at the same time been as- 
sured, if the business organization 
required for the best utilization of 
these vehicles keeps pace with the 
yearly increase in road facilities. 
This much assured, and guarantee- 
ing a favorable development, it 
must now be time to find out how 
much more may be done if the 
possibilities of the neglected dirt 
roads are also looked into syste- 
matically by the business mind and 
the engineer. 


How much the present network 
of cheap roads, aggregating many 
hundred thousands of miles, may 
be improved at slight cost, or with- 
out any cost, can never be known 
to the satisfaction of the modern 
business mind, unless the tradi- 
tional ideas on the subject are 
sifted, so as to separate sense from 
nonsense, sloth from purpose, tem- 
porary shift from permanent suit- 
ability. The economies and gains 
involved may run high into billions 
of dollars for the same period that 
is contemplated in the Good Roads 
program, running about sixty 
years ahead before these fine and 
costly roads will be fully paid for. 
During the first twenty years of 
this period questions may often 
arise as to whether some projected 
stretch of first-class road construc- 
tion could not profitably for the 
majority be changed into a twenty 
times greater mileage of cheaper 
construction, to be done with local 
materials and local labor though 
probably under expert engineering 
supervision. Were such a change 
to be made impossible in advance 
by hard and fast legislative pro- 
visions, favoring contractors more 
than the public, posterity would 
perhaps in many instances have 
reason for jeering at the good 
roads which turned out merely 
expensive roads, idle for want of 
feeders. 


Cheaper to Re-locate Some Roads 


The fundamental feature, which 
the business mind may find it ad- 
vantageous to look into first, re- 
lates to location. Nothing in a 
road could be more fundamental 
than its location. 


Very few dirt roads in this coun- 
try are so located that they could 
not be made passable on a maxi- 
mum number of days in the year 
for motor trucks and omnibuses— 
which is the test of their fitness— 
at lower cost by first relocating 
them than by improving them 
where they are. 
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Road building with modern machinery. 
roads will be constructed within the next two years in the United States, and that 
within the next twenty years 180,000 miles will have been completed 


The reason is the obvious one 
that very few dirt roads in this 
country were located in the first 
place with the slightest reference 
to the available means for keeping 
them passable at low cost. 


No one person probably knows 
the facts well enough to make 
these statements with full assur- 
ance of having them confirmed for 
all portions of the United States, 
but it is not difficult to see that 
they must be essentially true, and, 
being true, very important for bal- 
ancing thoughts and figures on the 
highway transportation system 
now beginning to go into effect. 


Good Drainage Essential 


Common roads, if not all sand, 
will support and afford traction for 
any load, if surface and subgrade 
are both perfectly dry. The 
wheels need not be wider than 
for similar loads on highly im- 
proved roads. If the road is 
trained and high enough above the 
groundwater, the required height 
depending on the drainage condi- 
tions of the surrounding country, 
the subgrade will always remain 
dry, and the surface, while it will 
be wet and perhaps soft or slip- 
pery after rain, will dry quickly 
and will not suffer from wash- 
outs. Thus, thorough draining is 
the first need of a common road. 
If such draining has been effected, 
all upkeep cost is reduced and all 
subsequent improvement of the 
road surface can be made effective 
and lasting without re-survey and 


regrading, whenever such im- 
provement is wanted. 
Every common road _ should, 


therefore, be so located that thor- 
ough draining can be accomplished 
cheaply. This does not always or 
often mean that the road should 
follow a course which naturally 
remains a little drier than the sur- 





It is estimated that 60,000 miles of hard 


rounding country. Natural drain- 
age is usually only comparative 
drainage, and comparative drain- 
age is not enough for a road. The 
subgrade must stay dry. On the 
other hand, in most localities the 
skilled surveyor or civil engineer, 
armed with charts of altitudes and 
geological formations, can pick 
out a roadsite which can be made 
and kept dry with small expense, 
although some parts of it may be 
very wet at the beginning of the 
work and would have prevented 
selection of the sameroute by 
usage. Roads whose location has 
been established by usage, subse- 
quently ratified, generally follow a 
course which was first taken by 
primitive traffic to make a short 
cut for a common destination or, 
more frequently, to avoid miry 
ground; that is, they followed the 
path of natural drainage, which is 
rarely the path of good drainage. 


Highways of Convenience 


Much worse and infinitely more 
numerous are the cases where the 
roadside has been selected by law 
or personal influence. The section- 
line road is the most flagrant ex- 
ample. In most states a road run- 
ning due north or due east is 
bound to run slantwise over hills 
and hollows, making the cost of 
grading and draining prohibitive. 
It is the merest chance if'a usable 
road can be picked out by zig-zag- 
ging along the section lines. The 
national survey by meridians, base 
lines, townships, ranges, and sec- 
tions, was the worst possible for 
the road system, and as a basis for 
the division of farms not better 
than a temporary shift. From 
Ohio eastward the common roads 
are mostly short cuts for town, 
skirting the property lines and 
aimed originally for fordable 


crossings of the smaller streams; 
never a deliberate search for the 
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roadsite that can be made to re- 
main passable at small expense. 

For motor vehicles the short cut 
is immaterial, while the drainage 
producing a permanently dry sub- 
rade is essential, eventually to be 
supplemented where the traffic 
justifies it with a surfacing that 
sheds rain as fast as it comes 
down. 

The Good Roads movement, 
with its first ambitions satisfied by 
a working program for 180,000 
miles of first-class highway, 
largely interurban, could now per- 
haps take up the equally important 
and interesting task of getting a 
far larger mileage of “The Friend- 
ly Road,” professionally known as 
dirt road or common road, rad- 
ically improved by way of tech- 
nical re-location and communal 
enterprise. And, as this type of 
road is always a feeder for the 
railways, the railway companies 
and the motor vehicle industry 
might take a hand and look into 
these enormous possibilities. 


Field for Enterprising Surveyors 


Unlike the organization of fine- 
road construction, the new big 
task dissolves into thousands of 
little ones which can be attacked 
piecemeal in the order of their 
discovery, the evidence of advan- 
tages to be gained, and the re- 
moval of difficulties. The greatest 
dificulty may no doubt be 
expected at first in persuading the 
property owners that the better 
road of small upkeep cost means 
more for his income than the cost 
of a fence. One way of proceed- 
ing would be to map out first the 
ideal locations for the roads in a 
promising region and subsequently 
dicker with the property owners 
for the more or less thorough 
adoption of the plan. According to 
early personal experience, many a 
young agronomist or surveyor, 
preferably both combined, could 
make a pleasant livelihood by 
studying and indicating those re- 
adjustments—by swapping or sale 
—of property boundaries which 
would not only conform best with 
new locations for roads but also 
would improve the working and 
earning facilities of each place. 
The charms of the big new work- 
ing field would be many and allur- 
ing. 

From fine highways and rapid 
railways to “better byways” 
seems to be stepping down. But 
tenements are more important 
than mansions. Cotton fabrics 
clothe more bodies than silk bro- 
cade. 

Apart from all advantages for 
transporta.ion, the re-location of 
a group cf dirt roads should in 
every case worth undertaking pay 


SPARKS 


LL you need for success are 
A these: A definite goal, an 
ideal, an objective point, 
and an intense desire to achieve 
that goal. An ideal plus a strong 
desire is the magic that will re- 
move all obstacles and make 
smooth the way. Most men know 
enough. It isn’t knowledge they 
need. All they want is inspiration 
to awaken in them a desire to use 
all they have in service to society. 
Visualize a high ideal, concentrate 
your attention upon it, desire it 
with all your strength, and that 
which you want will come to you 
and acknowledge you as master. 
7. 2 
It’s a perfectly natural thing for 
the average ambitious man or 
woman to want to boss other 
people, and it is the expression of 
this desire instead of the needs of 
the business that so often results 
in increasing office staffs. By 
eliminating the unnecessary ac- 
countirig and red tape from his 
railroad, Henry Ford reduced the 
payroll from 2,700 to 1,650 men, 
and we heard Secretary Weeks 
say not long ago that the service 
on the Panama Canal had been im- 
proved by reducing the number of 
employees from over 16,000 to 
10,500. Have you ever stopped to 
analyze the work being done in 
your office? 
ee a 
When we are tempted to jeer 
at the announcement of some dis- 
covery, we may save ourselves 
from being laughed at later by 
remembering that when the an- 
nouncement that Edison had in- 
vented the electric light was re- 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


ceived first, even the scientists 
scoffed at it. 

Even the wise men who thought 
they knew all about electricity in- 
dulged in mockery when it leaked 
out what Edison was going to do, 
and later when he actually had in- 
vented the incandescent lamp, the 
announcement was branded as a 
“preposterous hoax.” 

If one must indulge in prophecy, 
it is better to be a positive prophet 
than a negative one. 

9 

We ran across a statistical 
gentleman not long ago who said 
that 60% of the concerns in the 
United States fail sooner or later 
and only 50% of them pay divi- 
dends, that only 6% know their 
costs; that 80% of the new con- 
cerns either fail, reorganize or 
change management at least once 
during their existence. 

- s 

Give the folks who work for 
you room to grow. There’s no in- 
spiration like the feeling of free- 
dom. You needn’t set a goal for 
them, nor draw a path along which 
they shall travel to success. 
They'll find their own _ success 
when once they realize that there 
is no distance too great to be 
dreamed of; that there are no re- 
straining bars which close in on 
all sides, and no blank wall ahead 
which they may bump up against 
at any time. Just turn them loose 
in the broad, fertile fields of 
opportunity which stretch away 
forever and ever—over hills and 
through valleys, but always ahead 
—and they’ll do the rest for them- 
selves; and for you. 








for itself out of ten years’ saving 
in upkeep cost, and nearly al’ the 
investment would remain in the 
community as wages paid for 
iabor. 

Further than that, let us see. 
The 180,000 miles of fine roads are 
equivalent in mileage to 60 roads 
running east and west across the 
continent about 25 miles apart. 
That would make the average dis- 
tance to one of these roads 6% 
miles, the maximum 12% miles. 
By no other plan for locating 180,- 
000 miles of road could so favor- 
able distances be secured. Try 
them running in both directions, 
60 roads north and south, and 20 
east and west, cutting the country 
into squares. Each square limited 
by roads on all four sides, 50 miles 
apart, would comprise an area of 
2,500 square miles—about two 
counties—without any roads. The 
average distance to road would be 
8% miles, the maximum 25 miles. 


Bunching the fine roads according 
to population and railways, to 
which most of the roads must be 
tributary with part of their service 
in order to be useful, leaves still 
much larger patches of this coun- 
try without improved transporta- 
tion unless “The Friendly Road” is 
improved by the only radical 
means at hand for accomplishing 
this purpose without prohibitive 
expense—by agitating for and 
adopting the principle of group- 
organization for getting the anti- 
quated dirt roads re-located with 
a view to perfect drainage, and 
then drained. 





While debts increase and taxes 
mount higher and higher and human 
misery spreads, governments pile up 
burdens in the way of armaments. 
While the people of Europe are 
praying for peace, their governments 
are preparing for war.—William E. 
Borah. 
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Beware the Groove of One-Way- 
of-Doing- Things! 


many mercantile establish- 

ments of high and low degree, 
as well as many executives and 
subordinates throughout the rank 
and file of industry, maintain a firmly 
closed mind to the new developments 
in equipment, management, and 
devices, and _ constantly 


G meyer it is a fact that 


By C. M. Litteljohn 


because of lack of capital to carry 
on extensive advertising campaigns 
over a period of several years to 
arouse the interest and educate the 
intelligence of these workers and 
executives who have fallen so deeply 
into a rut as to be oblivious to any 
progress in the narrow world in 


handicapped in production and quality 
by a poor tool, although producing 
all that the machine used is capable 
of turning out. 

It is seldom that stenographers are 
familiar with all the many devices 
for getting the maximum production 
out of typewriters. They usually 

fall into the rut of turning 








ignore the modern inven- 
tions and _ appliances 
designed to save their 
time and energy, and 
further the progress of 
their business or organiza- 
tion, 

The average employee 
soon gets into a groove, 
and with a daily measure 
of work soon learns to do 
his stint in one way, ex- 
perience and habit con- 
firming his methods until 
he is so deeply in the rut 


Are You Guarding 
Old Paint? 


HARLES M. SCHWAB once told the 
following story to illustrate the 
groove of sameness and inertia into 
which government departments often. 
become hopelessly clamped. 
trates quite as well the costliness of old 
methods, old equipment, old devices 
that have outlived their usefulness. 
When Sir Eric Geddes was trying to 


It illus- 


out a few stereotyped 
letters, hastily and poorly 
dictated, very much alike 
in phrase and formula, 
until they fear and dread 
the thought of ever 
changing their’ one- 
formula existence for 
newer fields or different 
methods. They are con- 
sciously or unconsciously 
shoved into a groove, 
How many stenog- 
raphers know the mechan- 
ical auxiliaries which may 


that it is like tearing the 
roots to undertake his 
enlightenment as to new 
methods which would save 
his time and energy. In 
many cases the employee, 
and the executive as well, 
will assume an inimical 
attitude when a salesman 
introducing a novelty in 
the way of office improve- 
ment strives to secure his 
interest in the particular 
advantages of his device 
or system. Persons pro- 


introduce economies into England’s 
government services he often noticed, 
in a passage in Whitehall, a sentry in 
uniform. He asked the sentry one day 
what his duties were. The man said he 
was there to warn people not to touch 
the wall. He had been stationed there 
issuing that warning for years. Why? 
He didn’t know. Well, Sir Eric investi- 
gated the matter, and he found that a 
war minister’s wife had brushed her 
sleeve against wet paint on that wall 
thirty-three years before. A warning 
sentry stationed there that afternoon 
had remained ever since. 


be fitted to the machirie 
for card-indexing pur- 
poses, for blinding the 
keys to maintain their 
“touch” system; rubber- 
top keys; special keys and 
special characters for 
those who have to write 
occasionally a letter in a 
foreign language; keys 
made for certain kinds of 
business which require 
certain marks or abbrevia- 
tions ? 

Then, in the way of 





gressive in every other 











office equipment of the 








way look with suspicion 


modern business house, 





and even resentment upon 

a progressive appliance for doing 
their work differently (and perhaps 
better) fromthe way in which they 
have been accustomed to doing it. 

A certain professional pride is in 
many cases responsible for this atti- 
tude of resentment. The worker 
honestly believes that he has been 
taking a keen interest in his work, 
has thought out the best way of 
accomplishing what he has to do, and 
that no man can equal his method 
of handling his particular job. 

As a matter of fact most of the 
new inventions are essentially a 
decided improvement over the old 
and antiquated methods in use in 
industry ; but, due to this attitude of 
the worker, as well as the executive, 
many excellent office devices are 
forced off the market each year 


which they live. Few subordinates 
are equipped with _ sufficiently 
analytical minds to discover oppor- 
tunities for improvement in their 
work, and few, likewise, are eager to 
change thei1 way of doing things in 
spite of the prospect of lightening the 
burden of their routine. 

To cite an extremely large and 
general class of office workers as an 
example, consider the average stenog- 
grapher: Many operators will faith- 
fully stick to one make of machine 
and will refuse to use any other, 
although it has been demonstrated 
many times in tests each year. that 
certain makes of machines cannot be 
operated with nearly the speed or 
precision of others, And the stenog- 
rapher who uses a machine not the 
best for the work being done is 





_.. _there are the group of 
specialized typewriters: Machines 
for writing on books, making entries 


on thick ledgers and _ dockets; 
typewriters for billing, for cal- 
culating, and those with long 


rollers for special and documents. 

So much progress and so many 
improvements have been made in 
filing devices in the past decade that 
there is a special filing system and a 
special cabinet for every separate 
need ; but it requires a competent and 
efficient outlook on the part of the 
chief filing clerk to ascertain just the 
type of device best adapted to his 
special service. He must be suffi- 
ciently out of the rut to change his 
system whenever his work varies or 
the material and activities under his 
direction expand. 

(Continued on page 586) 
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What Makes a Successful 
Business Manr 


Making Figures Talk— Advantages of Chart Over Words— 
Methods Used to Present Graphically Various Data 


By Roger W. Babson 


(Copyrighted by Babson’s Statistical Organization) 


HERE is no sense in collect- 

ing and compiling statis- 

tics unless they are to give 

some valuable information about 

one’s present relative location and 

the direction in which one is 

headed. It naturally follows that 

they should be reduced to a form 

that will answer these questions 
quickly and truthfully. 

Most people are “eye-minded ;” 
that is, the eye is quicker than the 
ear, if we may paraphrase the old- 
fashioned  sleight-of-hand _ per- 
former. When you read a page, 
it is the ear that is really working. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the 


pose most statistics must be re- 
duced to pictures. These charts, 
as we call them, have long been 
the exclusive property of engi- 
neers, architects, and technically 
trained men, who learned to use 
them in connection with plans and 
specifications for the presentation 
of more or less involved ideas to 
non-technical minds. Of late, 
however, they have come into 
their own in the business world. 
Hence, an understanding of charts 
is a very necessary part of one’s 
business education. It is im- 
portant to be able to read a chart; 
otherwise, the greatest value of 




















say, for instance, that A’s sales are 
$200,000 and B’s sales are $400,000. 

This comparison can best be 
illustrated by what is known as a 
vertical bar chart. Simply draw 
a horizontal line across the paper 
as a base. A vertical line near the 
left-hand edge of the sheet will 
serve as a measure or scale. In 
this case, you might decide that an 
inch represents $100,000 in sales. 
If this is the case, a point on the 
vertical line, one inch above the 
base line marks $100,000, a point 
two inches above, $200,000, and so 
on. When the scale is completed, 
we have one point two inches 
above the base line and another 
point four inches above the base 
line. Let these points locate the 
tops of two vertical bars—about 
one quarter of an inch wide— 
which run from the base line to 
these respective levels. They can 
be made as wide as you like, some- 
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audibly. Hearing the word, the 
brain connects it with an image 
and the subject is understood. In 
the case of a picture, the process 
is much simpler. The eye regis- 
ters every detail at a glance and 
the image is received by the brain 
without any translation whatever. 
For these reasons it is quite im- 
possible for the average person to 
carry six or seven figures in the 
mind at the same time and to per- 
ceive the relative value and posi- 
tion of each. If they can be made 
into a picture, however, the same 
mind will read the results through 
the eye immediately. Incidentally, 
the concept will remain in the 
memory much longer than any ex- 
planation of the same idea through 
the printed word. 

It is, therefore, evident that to 
be of value and to serve their pur- 
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all useful statistics is largely lost. 
It is also vital that one be able to 
make simple charts to illustrate 
one’s own ideas and ,to demon- 
strate them easily and quickly to 
others. 

There are only half ax dozen 
forms which can be used to 
present almost any data or infor- 
mation. Each of these has its 
particular use, however, and the 
results are liable to be disastrous 
if they are not kept in their proper 
places. 

Beginning with the simplest 
problem, suppose we want to 
chart the relation between the 
volume of business done by two 
competing manufacturers. Let's 





times taking the form of a rec- 
tangular block, so that they can 
be seen more easily,from a dis- 
tance. The point to bear in mind 
is that a bar chart compares the 
length of the two lines and not 
their width. By labelfng these 
two vertical bars A and B, you 
have a picture that will be quickly 
and easily understood by almost 
anyone. It tells immediately that 
B’s business is double that of A’s. 

If it is desired to compare the 
volume of these two concerns for 
more than one year, you'll simply 
date your first vertical bars 1921, 
for instance, and by moving over 
to the right on the same chart, 
you can make another pair of bars 








in exactly the same manner, 


which will tell the story for 1922., 


You now have a picture which not 
only compares the two concerns 
for a given year, but which com- 
pares each of them with its own 
previous year and which compares 
their relative position for both 
years. If you are going to start 
several years and want to get the 
picture into a relatively small 
space for easy and quick com- 
parison, you can make the bars 
for each year very close together 
and can distinguish them by filling 
one in solid black and leaving the 
other open, or by shading it with 
cross lines or dots or some other 
distinguishing feature. Every 
chart, by the way, should carry an 
explanation which indicates clearly 
what each of these bars represent. 

If one wishes to go a step far- 
ther and show, for instance, what 
portion of these goods were sold 
at retail and what portion at 
wholesale, the vertical bar repre- 
senting A’s total business for the 
given year ‘could be divided into 
two parts, a lower part which 
could be filled in with solid black, 
and an upper part which could be 
shaded or left open. The total 
volume would still be just the 
same as compared with B’s, but 
the picture would give one addi- 
tional fact. 


Uses of Horizontal Charts 


Wherever it is desirable to com- 
pare two volumes or express a 
single relationship between two 
facts, it is best to use either the 
vertical bar or the horizontal bar 
chart. The latter is exactly the 
same as the former, excepting that 
the base line is a vertical line at 
the left-hand side of the page. It 
is the vertical chart lying down. 

This horizontal chart is ordi- 
narily used when desiring to split 
the whole into several parts. If 
we have analyzed the sales, for 
instance, and want to picture the 
total and show what part of the 
$400,000 represents cost of raw 
material, manufacturing expense, 
sales expense, etc., we construct 
a horizontal bar and divide it into 
portions which represent the vari- 
ous factors. For instance, if the 
bar is four inches long and the 
cost of the manufactured goods 
represents 50 per cent. of the total 
selling price, we divide the bar 
into halves and the two inches to 
the left are filled in and labeled 
“Manufacturing Expense.” If the 
sales expense amounts to 30 per 
cent. and the profits 20 per cent. 
we divide the remaining portion 
of the bar into fifths. Three-fifths 
are shaded in one way and are 
labeled “Sales Expense.” The re- 


maining two-fifths represent the 


profit. This method of presenta- 
tion will make percentages and 
fractions immediately intelligible 
to almost any one. No multiplica- 
tion, division, subtraction or addi- 
tion is necessary to seé just what 
portion of the total is represented 
by each factor. 

The so-called “pie” chart, or cir- 
cle divided into sectors, is very 
often used to illustrate this di- 
vision or breaking up of a whole 





This example of “pie” chart shows the 
financial condition of 100 men at the 
age of 65 


into a number of parts. While 
more common than the bar chart, 
it is not ordinarily so good, be- 
cause it is much more difficult to 
divide the circle up into segments 
that will represent the required 
fractions. For this same reason, 
it is also subject to a possible mis- 
interpretation, because it is rather 
difficult to compare various areas 
and be sure of judging them cor- 
rectly. If in a hurry, don’t try to 
make a “pie” chart. You can make 
a bar chart in about one-fifth the 
time. If you do want to use the 
circle, however, for purely decora- 
tive purposes, it is best to add the 
percentages or fractions to the 
chart. Write them in on the vari- 
ous pieces of the pie, so that the 
reader has a check on his first 
impression. 

Another form of charting that 
has been used for decorative effect 
more than anything else consists 
of various sized pictures of the 
thing that the figures represent. 

For instance, in comparing the 
sizes of armies, it is often the 
practice to draw pictures of vari- 
ous sized soldiers. A big soldier 
is supposed to represent the big- 
gest army and a little soldier rep- 
resents the little army. Big bar- 
rels of flour represent a large 
crop, while smaller barrels of flour 
represent a smaller crop. This 
method, of course, has the distinct 
advantage of picturing the thing 
represented so that the reader 
need hardly bother with the ex- 
planation. One difficulty is that 
these pictures are liable to mis- 
represent, for, if one army is 
larger than the other army, one 
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soldier must be larger. If the first 
army is twice as large, he should 
be twice as tall in your pictured 
chart; but when he is twice as 
tall, he is, of course, broader and 
he looks at least four times as 
large as his little brother. 

People are liable to come to a 
conclusion which is entirely wrong 
from such pictures, because they 
judge by area rather than by 
height. This difficulty in repre- 
senting picture charts can be over- 
come by using smaller units. In. 
stead of just making two soldiers, 
make two rows of smaller figures 
in uniform. The first with ten 
men, for instance; all the same 
size, can represent the larger 
army. The second, with five men, 
the same size as the first, can rep- 
resent the smaller army. You still 
have the figure of the soldier and 
there is no possible chance for 
making a mistake in reading the 
chart. It is very evident that the 
first army is twice the size of the 
second. 

These three forms of charts will 
enable one to picture any given 
situation clearly and truthfully, so 
that it can be understood at a 
glance and so that the impression 
will remain. If, however, we wish 
to go beyond the present or given 
situation and find out which way 
we are headed and where we are 
going, it is necessary to change 
our form and employ the line 
graph. 


How to Make Line Chart 


If we want to compare the vol- 
ume of sales over a period of 
years with the cost over the same 
years, we start by laying out the 
base line and the vertical scale 
exactly as we would for a bar 
chart. It is customary to mark 
the years on the base or horizontal 
line and mark the variable factors 
of volume on the vertical line. We 
then locate our points for total 
sales and costs above each year, 
exactly as we would if we were 
making up a bar chart; but, in- 
stead of drawing the bars from the 
base line to these points, we sim- 
ply connect all the points repre- 
senting sales with a single line. If 
the bars had been drawn in, this 
line would connect the tops of 
them. The line for cost is deter- 
mined in the same way by drawing 
a line from the left-hand side of 
the sheet to the first cost point, 
then to the next cost point, then 
to the third, and so on. When we 
have finished, we have two wiggly 
lines which show the direction 
which sales and costs took each 
yea’, and which also show whether 
the cost and sales were going up 
at the same time or whether one 
was practically stationary while 
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the other was increasing or de- 
creasing. 

If the lines run close together, 
or cross each other, at any point 
in the chart, it is advisable to 
make one a solid line and the 
other a dashed or dotted line, or 
distinguish it in some other way. 
Colors are very effective if they can 
be used without inconvenience. In 
this case, a blue line might repre- 
sent the total sales and a red line 
costs. Such distinguishing marks 
make it much easier to follow a 
chart through. Almost any num- 
ber of factors can be pictured on 
the same chart if each is dis- 
tinguished clearly from the others. 


Advantages of Ratio Chart 


It is very important, however, 
that one bear clearly in mind the 
fact that this form of chart is a 
line chart, giving present loca- 
tion and volume. It tells whether 
the factor pictured is increasing 
or decreasing, but it does not show 
the rate of increase or decrease. 
This last point will be clear when 
you see the difference between 
the chart just described and what 
is known as a ratio chart. 

In the case of the ratio or 
percentage chart, the horizontal 
scale—the years—is determined 
exactly as in the har chart and 
the line chart. The vertical scale, 
however, is quite different. In- 
stead of being composed of equal 
units, representing an equal given 
increase in volume, it is arranged 
so that equal units represent equal 
increases in percentage. In the 
line chart we scale, say, one inch 
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representing $100,000, two inches 
representing $200,000, three inches 
representing $300,000, and four 
inches representing $400,000. A 
ratio chart is arranged so that 
these equal distances represent an 
increase of 100 per cent. On the 
ratio chart, the first point on the 
vertical scale would represent 
$100,000. The inch from there to 
the next point represents 100 per 
cent. increase, so our second point 
is $200,000. The next inch repre- 
sents 100 per cent. increase, so our 
next point is $400,000, instead of 
$300,000. The fourth inch doubles 
it once more and is $800,000. The 
fifth inch should be labeled $1,- 





600,000, and so on. Once the scale 
is determined, the charting is done 
exactly as on the line chart. You 
can get ratio or logarithmic 
charting paper which makes it 
quite as easy to chart in this way 
as in the older way. 

The ratio chart has a further ad- 
vantage in that two unrelated fac- 
tors about the same business or 
about different businesses, for that 
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tions shown on the same map. 
This form is very effective when 
the problem involves a given sec- 
tion of the country and can be 
used with great effect to record 
conditions of the sales field. 

You now have a method of 
charting for almost any con- 
ceivable set of data. You will 
find that they will be of tremen- 
dous help, both in your own study 
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employed when 
it is desired to 
show the rate 409 
of growth or 
percentage of 
increase or de- 
crease. 


600, 


matter, can be charted on the same 
piece of paper. You can chart 
the sales in dollars as shown on 
the left-hand scale that we just 
laid out. You can also lay out an 
entirely different scale of, let us 
say, a number of employees, down 
the right-hand side of the sheet. 
You can then chart the sales and 
the number of employees on the 
same piece of paper and can com- 
pare them directly because both 
have been reduced to the common 
factor of percentage of increase 
or decrease. When the two lines 
approach one another, it means 


If we wish to 
go beyond the 
80 Present or 
given situation 
and find out 
60 which way we 
are going the 
line chart is 
40 employed. 
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that your sales per employee are 
decreasing. Whenever they get 
farther apart it means that sales 
per employee are increasing. 

The big thing to remember is 
that if you want to show the rate 
of growth or percentage of in- 
crease or decrease, you must use 
the ratio chart instead of the line 
chart. 

The last form of chart to con- 
sider for ordinary commercial use 
is that of the colored map in which 
a given territory is divided up into 
various sections to represent con- 
ditions and when these various 
sections are colored or shaded for 
direct comparison with other sec- 
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and in your effort to communi-. 
cate your ideas to others. Make 
a picture wherever possible. It is 
interesting and much more effec- 
tive than a lengthy explanation. 





Epitor’s NotE—This is the 
thirteenth and final article of a 
series specially written for 
“Forbes” by Roger W. Babson. 





Looking Forward 


It is the duty of every bread 
winner to provide adequate protec- 
tion for his loved ones at home, in 
case illness, accident or death, 
should leave them alone. The 
misery that follows the death or 
illness of a breadwinner, who has 
failed to provide for his family, is 
pathetic and deplorable. The ex- 
ample of such cases should spur us 
on to provide for our own folks 
against a similar circumstance. 

While health and strength is 
ours, it is easy to overlook our re- 
sponsibility and to enjoy life in 
the present. We do not like to 
look forward to unpleasant things, 
hence we often neglect to save 
money or to make provision for 
the future. 

Every man should set aside a 
portion of his earnings for protec- 
tion for himself and family. It is 
better to sacrifice the little lux- 
uries we do not need now, than to 
be in want of necessities we may 
need in the future——Imperial Oil 
Review. 

x * * 

We would be barbarians still if we 
depended alone upon the strength 
and endurance of human labor. The 
progress of the world is measured 
by ‘brain-throbs and not by centuries. 
—Henry L. Doherty. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
| “Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winning contributors will be 
printed. 




















I am frankly old fashioned in 
my approach to what are to-day 
so glibly called “problems.” I feel 
that most problems arise because 
someone who should know his job 
does not. I should have a problem 
on my hands if I were suddenly 
called on to make a watch. A 
watchmaker would have just as 
hard a time if he were asked to 
build a locomotive. I have been 
building them for fifty years. 
There are no problems connected 
with them—there are just different 
ways of doing the particular job 
in hand—Samuel M. Vauclain. 

ore: © 


No man can, be cheated out of 
an honorable career in life unless 
-he cheats himself. Believe in 
yourself and your capabilities and 
you will not be cheated.—Emerson. 

* * * 


I believe happiness comes out 
of doing things for other people. 
If all rich people knew the 
pleasure of giving or helping 
others they would do so. It is the 
best medicine I have ever taken. 
When I die I will leave only a 
little for my children. I have 
never figured up what I have 
given away in the last thirty 
years. I cannot say how much I 
have left to give away. I know 
it is too much for me to keep and 
most of it will go.— Nathan Straus. 


* * x 

Not he, of wealth immense 
possessed, 

Tasteless who piles his massy 


gold, 
Among the numbers of the blessed 
Should have his glorious name 
enrolled; 
He better claims the glorious 
name, who knows 
With wisdom to enjoy what 
heav’n bestows. 
—St. Francis de Sales. 
From William Silberstein, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Man Worth While 
(Specially Written for “Forbes’’) 
By Edmund Leamy 
It isn’t the man with the merciless 
smile, 
Nor the one with the copyright 
grin, 
That is always the victor and 
always worth while 
When the news of the game 
tumbles in; 
But the hard-working, quiet, and 
pleasant young chap 
Who cannot be shoved from his 
place on the map, 
Who for smiles and cajolings does 
not give a rap, 
But who sticks to the job and for 
nothing will shirk, 
And who thinks of nought else, 
when there’s work on, but 
work. 


The man with the smile has his 
place in the world, 
Though the smile be as false as 


himself, 
And often in luxury you'll find 
him curled 
With more than his share of 
the pelf. 


But the chap who’s the best of the 
finest and few, 

Who’s staunch and reliable, square, 
and true blue 

Is the one with the slogan “Play 
the Game—You!” 

Who sticks to the job and will quit 
not nor shirk, 

And has thoughts of nought else, 
when there’s work on, but 
work! 





When a resolute young fellow 
steps up to the great bully, the 
World, and takes him boldly by 
the beard, he is often surprised to 
find it comes off in his hand, and 
that it was only tied on to scare 
away timid adventurers.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

From C. M. Jickling, Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

The hen, we are told, enjoys a 
higher standing than the duck be- 
cause she advertises her value to 
the community more. Likewise, 
she keeps on scratching regardless 
of how much corn there is in 
sight. Here are two _ lessons 
which, now that we are struggling 
upward to prosperity again, we 
may well keep in mind.—Barron 
Collier. 
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Work is the salvation of the 
sons of wealthy parents. A good 
education, a healthy interest in 
sports, a dignified outlook on life, 
a regard for one’s family and a 
decent regard for the conventions 
will forestall any tendency toward 
the wild-oats period which chil- 
dren of the rich are accustomed to 
have. I believe the son of a 
father who has built up a great 
name for himself is in duty bound 
to carry on his father’s work, con- 
scientiously and enthusiastically. 
The greater part of one’s life is 
spent in work—many of our 
happiest hours. A devotion to 
work brings, in my opinion, other 
blessings. To achieve success not 
by heritage but by individual 
effort is the greatest joy of life. 


—J. P: Morgan. 
x * x 
Back in 1890 


The world’s most famous auto- 
mobile manufdcturer was work- 
ing in a bicycle shop. . 

A millionaire hotel owner was 
hopping bells. 

America’s steel king was stok- 
ing a blast furnace. 

An international banker was 
firing a locomotive. 

A President of the United 
States was running a printing 
press. 

A great merchant was carrying 
a pack on his back. 

A railroad president was pound- 
ing a telegraph key. 


There’s always room at the 
top—where’ll you be in 1954? 
—Disston Crucible. 

x * x 


A man’s life may stagnate as - 
literally as water may stagnate, 
and just as motion and direction 
are the remedy for one, so purpose 
and activity are the remedy for 
the other.—John Burroughs. 





A Text 


(Rig desire of the slothful kill- 
eth him; for his hands refuse 
to labour.— Proverbs 21:25 


Sent in by Y. K. York, c/o The 
Chekiang Industrial Bank., Ltd., 
Hankow, China. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epé- 
grams” ts presented to senders 
of texts used. 





































Nearly Two Million People 


Own the Securities of America’s Electric 


Light and Power Companies 


Something even greater than the investment merits 
of these securities is back of this public interest 
WHAT IS IT? 


Forses MaGazine is trying to find out what it is and Forsgzs is offering 


| $1000 in Prizes 


FOR LETTERS ON 


“What are the Benefits of Customer Ownership 
of Pusuic UTILITIES?” 


VERYBODY is invited to write, whether a 
_4 “Forses” subscriber or not. Contest closes 
May 19th, but send your letter right away. 

In order to give you more and better service 
each year, new equipment must be bought— 
dynamos, engines, turbines, cables, wires, poles, 
meters. All of these things mean new capital to 
invest. Approximately five dollars must be in- 
vested for every dollar received from the sale of 
new electricity each year. In other words, in- 
vested capital turns over in the electric light 
business but once in five years whereas in most 
businesses the capital turnover is twelve to 
fifteen times each year. 

Expansion and improvement must go on each 
year. You demand it and the money must be se- 
cured from some source. State Commissions reg- 
ulate the rates of Electric Light Companies to 
insure the lowest possible rate with only sufh- 
cient earnings to attract the necessary capital for 
continued operation and expansion. 

Electric Light securities yield high return 
when you consider their safety. Why permit 
these earnings to go to non-resident owners of the 
securities? There are many benefits from owning 
the securities of your Electric Light Company. 
W hat are they? “Forbes” wants to know. 


Address Letters to Contest Editor, FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The letters may be either a few pages or a 
dozen pages in length. 

Start preparing your letter now. Make notes 
of ideas as you think of them. Talk them over 
with your family and friends. Discussion will 
bring out many things and stimulate the action 
of your mind on the subject. For the best letters 
the following cash prizes will be awarded: 


THIRD PRIZE $100 
40 PRIZES OF $5 EACH 


FIRST PRIZE $500 
SECOND PRIZE $200 


The contest is open to everybody. Contestants 
may or may not be subscribers to “Forsgs.” 

By “best letter” Forses does not mean best 
from standpoint of literary excellence but best in 
the reasons and ideas presented on the question. 

Forses reserves the right to publish any of 
the letters submitted, and plans to begin print- 
ing some of them in advance of awarding the 
prizes, which will be announced in the June 
oth issue of Fores magazine. 

Contest closes May 1oth. All letters must be 
in the Forsss offices on or before that date. 

Start now to write down every idea that oc 
curs to you on the subject. Allow for mail de- 
lays. Get your letter in the mails early and in 
plenty of time. 














‘The Mirrors of Selling Street 


Don’t Let Them Reflect Upon You! 


living exponent of absent 
treatment in selling. Through- 
out the daylight hours he can al- 
ways be found in the lobby of a 
hotel, or wherever else luxurious 
upholstery is accessible, firmly ce- 
mented to the foremost product of 
Grand Rapids. His face illumined 
with seraphic smile, he continues 
the labors so nobly begun by Sit- 
ting Bull. 
If Sed got his mail up around 


Sed N. Terry 


S™ N. TERRY is the greatest 





Tiss sotesman whe 
is hi ishe 
-- onthe ee of 
his trousers 


Nome or Juneau, he would be 
known to the boys as a “hot-stove 
miner.” He does all his digging 
indoors. Every now and then, of 
course, if his foot goes to sleep, 
he may get up and murmur some- 
thing into the phone or shoot a 
hot one by telegraph to a prospect 
in another town. The coming into 
general usage of the long-range 
radio is going to enable Sed to ex- 
tend his area of operations in a 
most gratifying fashion; it will 
soon be no trick at all for him to 
get turned down in a half-day’s 
time by customers and prospects 
scattered over several continents. 

Down at the bottom of the sea 
grow certain creatures known as 
sessile; that is, they are anchored 
firmly by their lower ends, and 
their range of feeding is limited by 
the length of their bodies. None 
of these ever grows very large or 
fat, for they also starve who only 
sit and wait. Moreover, these 


creatures are extremely easy pick- 
ing for the fish that move about. 
Sed N. Terry is the divan counter- 
part of the sea-animals of the im- 
movable posteriors. 

Sed never has remarked the fact 
that prolonged pressure of the 


By John E. Rosser 


lower end of the spinal column 
against overstuffed cushions super- 
induces a numbness in the motor 
nerves and paralyzes the up-and- 
at-em portion of the brain.. He 
overlooks the fact that in selling, 
as in the prize ring, it shows fine 
head-work to use fast foot-work. 
He forgets the historic admonition 
of the veteran guide: “If you want 
to git bears, you’ve got to go where 
bears is!” 

It would be highly complimentary 
to Sed N. Terry to say that his am- 
bition is infested with hookworm. 
His is not quite so aristocratic a 
malady as even that. The real rea- 
son why he parks his feet overtime 
is that their temperature is about 
thirty below zero. 

To blurt out the whole truth 
about Sed, here it is in very few 
words: He is afraid to look his man 
in the eye! 

Jaundice of the face is bad 
enough, but when this disease at- 
tacks the innards, it is high time 
for heroic treatment—and the only 
man who can administer it properly 


is the chap himself who suffers . 


with the orange-colored plumbing. 

Of course, Doc Coué may finally 
get this long-distance thought stuff 
so neatly worked out that Sed N. 
Terry will be able to remain glued 
to a lounge and shoot high-tension 
juice through his prospects, but so 
far the voltage is nothing to speak 
of and the resistance offered is 
great. 

Until the time when telepathy 
becomes a bit more practicable for 
commercial use, it looks as if Sed 
N. Terry’s best cue is to yank his 


Noah Tal] 
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The above sketch was contributed by 

Theodore Wehner, an amateur artist 

in the sales department of G. I. Sellers 

& Sons Co., manufacturers of kitchen 

cabinets. Mr. Rosser’s “Mirrors” were 

used to feature a recent sales meeting 
of the Sellers’ organization 











belt a notch or so, walk briskly up 
to the man to whom he wishes to 
sell something and try with every- 
thing he has to make that man 
like it. 


UT in the plains country the 
cattle sometimes go as bug- 
house as a Democratic con- 

vention. Whether some of the an- 
imals have taken on a bait of the 
loco weed or whether the whole 
bunch decides to outrun a stinging 
north wind on its hurried way 
toward the Gulf, they all pick up 
and light out for all points south, 
That’s when the jolly cowboy gets 
into action. Not wishing those 
steers to depart completely from 


Sutton Lee Dense 





Lk 


The selling cha 
who “eit P 
sumption cnottgh 
to ride with the 
hefd 


his gentle jurisdiction, he whirls 
in to handle them. 

Does the leather-pants chap ride 
out in front and in a rasping tone 
of voice bid them stop? Not he! 
He knows that to do so would 
mean that in ten seconds flat he 
would be trampled to pulp by the 
maddened beasts. 

What he does is this: 
with the herd! 

Out in front he goes on his pony, 
riding like the wind, leading the 
flying mass. The cattle accept him 
as a leader, and presently he be- 
gins wheeling round, tying them 
tightly into a swiftly revolving, 
subdued knot. Then he conducts 
them easily into the corral, puts 
up the bars—and that’s that. 

When Sutton Lee Dense enters 
the place of business of his pros- 
pect or customer he carries a chip 
on his shoulder. “Now let him 
start something!” he says to him- 
self. He is the huffy boy, you see, 


He rides 
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Roy W. Howard 


Business head of more than 
thirty newspaper enterprises 
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TILL in his thirties, Roy W. 

Howard is Chairman of the 
Board and business head of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, own- 
ing dailies in more than a score of 
cities. At twenty-eight, he was 
President of the United Press Asso- 
ciations, with correspondents all 
over the world and thousands of 
miles of leased wires. 
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R. HOWARD'S rise to the business head of 

the Scripps-Howard Newspapers—one of 

the most powerful groups of daily newspapers in 

the nation, extending from Washington and 

Baltimore to Los Angeles and San Francisco—is 
a signal tribute to his administrative ability. 


“I have a very high regard for the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute,” Mr. 
Howard says. “It helps men to see the 
field of Business as a whole, each depart- 
ment in its relation to the others. That 


is an important essential of executive 
success.” : ALEXAN DER 
A book called “Forging Ahead in Business” gives H A M I L T O N 


the facts about the Modern Business Course and | N S T I T U i E 


Service and tells how 200,000 ambitious men are 























acquiring a thoro and practical knowledge of 759 Astor Place, New York City 
business principles. The Institute sends it on a 

. ° ° adian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
request and without obligation. deataiaes Anika tahier Sibert, Mabe 


Copyright, 1923 Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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touchy and irritable. Yes, sir, he’s 
there to tell that fellow what’s 
what, and he doesn’t want any back 
talk. For just look who he is! 


When the prospect (he’s rarely 
ever a customer for Sutton Lee 
Dense) sees fit to inquire pointedly 
for additional information, or sub- 
mits an objection to any part of 
the quasi-sales talk, Dense goes up 
in the air like a skyrocket. His 
dignity is affronted, and his resent- 
ment is registered brusquely and 
abruptly. Oddly enough, pretty 
soon he is leaving the place, with 
his order book untouched, mutter- 
ing thus to himself, “Well, I guess 
that bird won’t get fresh with me 
again!” 

Dense forgets that it’s a thou- 
sand to one shot that the prospect 
never sent for him; that he was 
there as an uninvited guest, not to 
display his sense of self-impor- 
tance, but to make a sale; and that 
if he didn’t sell something, no mat- 
ter what else he did, he was licked 
to a finish. And let him try to 
cash that fact at any bank of the 
Federal Reserve System! 


Dense needs to know that the 
hardest chap in the world to handle 
is the yes chap—the fellow who 
offers no objection, sobs his grief 
that he must act as he does, and 
doesn’t buy. He needs to discover 
that the shrewd salesman loves an 
objection next to a signature on 
the dotted line—for that means he 
has his man moving; and he knows 
he must develop momentum to get 
the prospect from where he is to 
where the salesman wants him to 
be. 


To hear this real salesman talk, 
you’d think he never before en- 
countered so just an objection, or 
one so intelligently stated. He 
seems to concede everything that 
is offered against his proposition, 
and by so doing tickles the vanity 
of the man to whom he is talking 
—and he may be sure that that 
man—no matter who he is—pos- 
sesses vanity. The prospect thus 
sees that the salesman has a world 
of sense, for he has admitted the 
marvelous acuteness of the pros- 
pect. Then the salesman gently 
turns wrongside out every objec- 
tion that has been offered, and the 
prospect gladly accepts this slight 
modification of his ideas. 


So, when the happy stroll to- 
gether is ended, the clever sales- 
man has led his man safely inside 
the enclosure of dotted lines and 
has applied the brand of leader- 
ship. 

The thus 


cowboy daintily 


phrases it: “Get ’em inside the pen 
—and to hell with worryin’ about 
the ride!” p 

Not until Dense savvies this bit 
of philosophy will he ever be 
chosen as boss of the ranch. 
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Good “Luck” of Liking His Job Landed Him at Top 


(Continued from page 570) 


seen the truth about the packing 
business so lightly handled at dif- 
ferent times that he has become 
punctilious in this respect. 

At any rate, he has a passion for 
veracity, and he wants it to be of 
the straightforward kind. If you 
have anything to say to. him you 
had best “come clean” with what’s 
on your mind, without overmuch 
diplomatic indirection. He hates 
to guess about what you are driv- 
ing at; and he doesn’t want any- 
one to guess about what he is driv- 
ing at. 

It is not alone that he despises 
prevaricators and roundabout tac- 
tics, but he has unlimited faith in 
the truth itself when it is clearly 
expressed without adornments of 
any kind. One of the first things 
he did upon being elected to the 
presidency of Armour & Company 
was to call in newspaper reporters 
and reiterate an Armour policy. 

“If you men want to know any- 
thing about Armour & °Co.,” he 
said, “don’t think you have to beat 
about the bush to get the informa- 
tion. You can get it right here in 
my office, and get it straight. We 
want the public to know the truth 
—and we’re willing to stand or fall 
by the consequences.” 

Such is the man who heads the 


Armour organization to-day. Now 
that he occupies a position never 
before held by anyone outside the 
Armour family, will he really run 
the business? You may be dead 
sure he will. If Mr. Armour had 
wanted someone simply to execute 
orders, F. Edson White is about 
the last man he would have per- 
mitted as his successor. 

Said Mr. Armour, “I like Ed. [| 
always know right where to place 
him. If Ed has anything to say, 
I get it straight from him whether 
he thinks I like it or not.” 

Mr. White arrives at the top of 
the largest packing company in 
the world, under fifty years of age, 
with lines of thought but no lines 
of carking care written on his 
countenance. He gives you the 
impression of one who has always 
been a little bigger than the jobs 
he has occupied; so that toil has 
not been able to dampen the ex- 
uberance of his youth. 

The tasks he faces are enormous 
ones—but that is what he likes. As 
you look at his powerful physique, 
his radiating vitality, and above all, 
as you note how he has retained 
undiminished his boyhood interest 
in the packing industry, you feel 
mighty sure he won’t break under 
the strain. 








Beware the Groove of One- 
Way-of-Doing-Things 
(Continued from page 578) 

New business requires 
methods. 

In the category of office equipment 
the numerous inventions cover the 
needs of nearly every specialized 
worker or group, from addressing, 
stamping, sealing, and calculating 
machines and appliances of a delicate 
and complex nature down to simple 
clasps, paper fasteners, grips and 
clips. 

Phonographic systems and inter- 
departmental telephones have been 
found to be of prime importance in 
increasing efficiency and lessening 
expense in a number of the largest 
mercantile establishments, Signal 
systems for the routing and delivery 
of memoranda to the various depart- 
ments of large industries have been 
tested and proved to be of great value 
in the handling of communications 
and short messages from the separate 
executives and members of the staff, 
the color of the paper flashing the 
signal as to the department of origin. 
Attachments for the telephone, for 
the desks, and for the hundred and 
one uses of the executive, as well as 
for the clerk and assistant, all seem 
to serve very useful purposes in this 
modern field of industry, But how 
many workers do we find with the 


new 





breadth of vision to apply these 
devices, to give these new wrinkles 
a chance? 


The job of the man in a groove 
does not broaden, and the clerks and 
assistants become helots of habit, 
through lack of imagination rather 
than through lassitude, and in time 
their insight becomes so beclouded 
that they are oblivious to the voice 
of inventive genius which strives to 
light their way out of the rut. 





The love of exercising power 
has been found to be so universal 
that no class of men who have 
possessed authority have been able 
to avoid abusing it. 

To maintain order, to prevent 
the strong from oppressing the 
weak, and to adopt certain precau- 
tions respecting the public health, 
are the only services which any 
government can render to the in- 
terests of civilization. That these 
are services of immense value no 
one will deny; but it cannot be 
said that by them civilization is. 
advanced or the progress of Man 
accelerated. All that is done is 
to afford the opportunity of 
progress; the progress itself must 
depend upon other’ matters. 
—Buckle’s “History of Civiliza- 
tion.” 
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BANKERS TRUSF COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue Office: 
at 42nd Street 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 







Drawing Upon 
Currents Of 
Banking Energy 


Turn on a switch—and you 
draw upon a vital current 
flowing from a mighty elec- 
tric power plant. 


Build up your bank balance 
and your business standing, 
—and you can draw upon 
the powerful currents of 
credit energy flowing from 
the commercial banks of the 
country. 


Bankers Trust Company is a 
commercial bank. At all four 
of its offices its flow of credit 
resources is constantly being 
drawn upon by business men 
and institutions whose ac- 
counts make the granting of 
credits a mutually advan- 
tageous transaction. 


Fifty-seventh Street Offices 


at Madison Avenue 
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Larger 
usiness 
Profits 


Many a business man has the 
qualities of a greatexecutive. He 
might perhaps develop into a 
Schwab or a Wanamaker but for 
one drawback—he worries. 

He worries—why? Because his 
business life is spent in guessing. | 


Why guess in } 
business ? 


Every time you guess, you 
gamble. Every time you gamble 
you worry. Every time you wor- 
ry you lose time—you lose ef- 
ficiency. 

But you can cut the guessing and 
the worry out of your business. 


The statistical 
method 


Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion will assist you. The idea is 
founded on the simple plan of 
gathering, step by step, the statis- 
tical facts about a business prop- 
osition and then proceeding: — 
safely, sanely, sure-footedly. The 
method was first applied to stocks 
and bonds to reduce the elements 
of chancein investments. Itisex- 
panded now to apply to every 
line of merchandising and man- 
ufacture. 


We gather statistics from every cor- 
ner of the globe —on export trade op- 
portunities, on local trade, on market 
conditions, fluctuations in prices, sup- 
plies of commodities, and forecast of 
demand. 


Safer profits—how? 


Thus our clients are given facts, not 

— figures, not opinions. 7 hey 

now whats coming and they plan 
accordingly. 

Will you investigate this, the induc- 
tive method of conducting business? It 
will mean bigger, especially safer prof- 
its; money in the pocket of every exec- 
utive. 

And it will mean more; it will open 
a new vista. It will mean a new, eas- 
ter, happier, better way of living our 
business lives. 








Booklet on Request 


Copy of booklet, “Steady Profits,’’ 
explaining the Babson method, will be 
sent to interested executives gratis. 
Tear out the MEMO now. No charge. 
No obligation. 





|, ebsoms | 


MEMO 


Write the Babson Statistical Organi- 
zation, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as fol- 
lows: Please send mea Copy | of Book- 
let No.P35 , “Steady Profits’’—gratis. 





FOR YOUR, 
SECRETARY 
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(Continued from page 563) 


Bond dealings likewise have been unusu- 
ally active. 

Quotations for both stocks and bonds 
have been climbing to new high marks for 
the year. In certain industrial groups 
there have been veritable pyrotechnics on 
the bull side. 

All this has occurred without any con- 
siderable effect upon money rates. 


The Federal Reserve reports expansion 
in loans and discounts, as compared with 
a year ago, of well over half-a-billion dol- 
lars. Deposits meanwhile, however, have 
expanded a billion and a quarter. 

Sterling exchange, perhaps influenced by 
the official acceptance of the British debt 
pact by both governments, touched a new 
high figure since war days. 

The prospect that Congress will not be 
called together until the end of the year 
has not, to say the least, dampened finan- 
cial or business sentiment. 

Now, all this sounds most cheérful and 
encouraging. 

But—yes, there are one or: two “buts.” 

The one most important group of our 
whole population, namely, our 35,000,000 
farming folks, are not participating ade- 
quately in the rising prices for commod- 
ities. Unless the price scales move more 


in favor of the farmers, the business world 
cannot count upon a continuance of the 
rise in prices for finished goods without 
bringing on grave trouble. 

Also, the acid test, in this matter of ris. 
ing prices, has not yet been applied. It will 
not be applied until the distinctly higher 
prices which have lately ruled for so many 
raw materials are passed on to consumers 
of finished products. Will the public be 
in a position and in a frame of mind to 
pay substantially higher prices? 

Again, how will this increase in the cost 
of living affect workers and wages? It 
will be logical to expect many new wage 
demands. If these be not granted, strikes 
must be looked for. If wage demands are 
granted, then prices will doubtless receive 
another turn of the screw. 

As I see it, we are approaching the 
cross-roads. 

Shall we head towards dangerous infla- 
tion, which would surely culminate in dis- 
aster? 

Or, shall we exercise rigid restraint and 
moderation, and hold to a safe, sane path? 

It will be more profitable to devote the 
most careful thought to this question than 
to permit European ongoings, over which 
we have less control, to monopolize our at- 
tention. 


Views of Leaders 


W. P. G. Harding, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, be- 
lieves that business conditions will con- 
tinue good for several months at least, 
but warns against going ahead tco fast 
because of the large gold holdings in 
the Federal Reserve Bank. “This coun- 
try,” he says, “has had forced on it a 
much larger quantity of gold than it 
ordinarily possesses. We should regard 
this gold as a sort of trust fund, and 
bear in mind that there will be a re- 
adjustment and_ redistribution. We 
ought not to forget the lessons of 1920.” 

Comptroller of the Currency Crissinger 
in a final report to Congress on the eve 
of becoming head of the Federal Re- 
serve System, predicted that the United 
States, now holding 50 per cent. of the 
world’s gold supply, soon must take the 
role of a heavy exporter of gold, as a 
contributor to world financial stabiliza- 
tion. Comptroller Crissinger sees dan- 
ger in this country’s abnormal accumu- 
lation of gold. 

“Cessation of gold imports would rep- 
resent a long step toward restoration of 
that economic equilibrium which is 
necessary as a prerequisite to establish- 
ment of sound monetary systems 
throughout the world,” said the Comp- 
troller’s report. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, is optimistic. 

“Steel and iron production,” said Mr. 
Schwab before sailing for Europe, “is at 
its highest pcak, and I go abroad feel- 
ing that never before has the steel bus- 
iness been so prosperous.” Mr. Schwab 
said he believed there should be some 
changes in the immigration law to aid 


in getting the best class of aliens ad- 
mitted to the country. “We are now 
limited in our production by the lack 
of labor,” he added, “and the capacity 
of the railroads to handle the finished 
and other products. The roads, too, I 
understand, are handicapped by the lack 
of labor. We can produce no more steel 
than we are doing now unless we secure 
more labor.” 

The nation is suffering from an ex- 
cessively high wage level and a com- 
plexity of iaws, in the opinion of Sam- 
uel R. McKelvie, former Governor of 
Nebraska. So complex have the laws 
become, Mr. McKelvie said, that it is 
neither possible for the people to com- 
prehend their meaning nor for the offi- 
cers of the State to enforce them. Re- 
garding the high wage level, he said: 
“Agriculture is the nation’s basic indus- 
try, and upon the prosperity of the 
farmer depends the ultimate prosperity 
of the people who are engaged in every 
other line of endeavor. So long as the 
present high scale of wages continues 
the farmer will have to bear a burden 
that is economically unsound, and the 
delayed completion of post-war read- 
justment will increase the hardships of 
all.” 

“To-day’s world problem is a business 
problem; it should be settled by a com- 
mission of business men—no diplomats 
on it—and the commission should have 
the power to decide and act,” declares 
Percy H. Johnston, president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York. 

“The United States,” said Mr. John- 
ston, “is going to be in a position to 
help Europe help itself, because we have 
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kept out of European entanglements. 
The first thing Europe needs to settle 
is the reparations question, with which 
we have no business. 

“After that is settled then there should 
be appointed an international commis- 
sion of business men, and only business 
men. These men should not only have 
power to act for their respective coun- 
‘ries, but their decisions should be bind- 
ing in such a way that they will be car- 
ried out by the nations affected.” 


Urges American Intervention 


Europe has come to the point where 
“a super-mediator must step in and ac- 
cept the weighty but inescapable re- 

spon sibility of helping the world to find 
itself,” Alvin W. Krech, President of the 
Equit table Trust Company, declared be- 
fore the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms at their annual dinner. “Our 
premier position in the comity of na- 
tions gives us the right and the duty to 
call the world to order. Our interven- 
tion is absolutely essential for the 
proper and sane solution of the repara- 
tion and interallied problems. These are 
the very instruments in our hands . 
make our voice effective—almost imper- 
ative. These questions must and can be 
solved and solved only when the funda- 
mental understanding has been definitely 
reached.” 


The Cure for Economic IIls 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in an ad- 
dress before the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, predicted that “the 
day will come when American repre- 
sentatives, with a solemn sense of the 
great good which would flow from the 
elimination in government of fallacies 
that destroy human impulse and the 
very processes of industry, will enter a 
conference with other nations, prepared 
by disaster in their trial, to sympathet- 
ically attempt the elimination of these 
destructive practices. Such a confer- 
ence, whether economic or political, or 
partly each, so long as it is based on 
the conception that fair-minded men 
gathered together will find a solution 
for the economic ills, the political, finan- 
cial and economic errors which now 
hold back the rising tide of world re- 
covery, will certainly be held and will 
certainly succeed.” 


Silk Goods Market Strong 


Discussing the outlook for the silk 
industry, Charles Cheney, treasurer of 
Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, 
Says: “The silk business is active and 
— and there are many indications 
that the movement is based upon a good 
sound foundation. 

“Employment is very general and the 
wage level is high, so that the purchas- 
ing power of the public is great. 

General business is active and on the 
increase and the outlook for the farmers 
is much improved. 

“All of these factors bespeak strength 
in the silk goods market, and as there 
does not appear to be any surplus of 
Taw material there is small likelihood of 
any break in prices, and consequently 
small reason to postpone purchases in 
anticipation of lower prices.” 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Bulls Who Look Backward Are Salting Away Their 
Profits—Eleventh-Hour Opportunities 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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7? DISCOVER where you are and 
where you are headed, it is often 
quite as profitable to look backward as to 
look ahead. In the stock market it is wise 
to take one’s bearings often. The chart 
above shows that the long rise which has 
carried stocks to their present levels began 
in the last week of August, 1921. For the 
sake of carrying the reader back in 
memory to that time, perhaps the writer 
may be pardoned for quoting from the 
“Stock Market Outlook” which appeared 
in the August 20, 1921; issue of “Forbes” 
as follows: 

“No one is buying stocks.” 

That statement was made the other 
day by a man who has operated 
successfully in Wall Street for twenty- 
five years or so. He also declared that 
it was difficult to sell on rallies any 
large quantity of stocks previously 
bought on weakness. 

When no one is buying stocks the 
inference is that every one wants to 
sell. And how many times have we 
been told that that’s the time for the 
forehanded man to buy? There is 
always a poor market for stocks at 
the bottom; if there weren’t there 
would be no such thing as bargain 
prices. 

Fall rallies in the stock market 
usually start some time in August; 
most often near the close of the 
month. Therefore, there appear to be 
two reasons for buying stocks: First, 
because every one wants to sell; and, 
second, because an upward movement 
should soon begin. 

When you sit down and think it over 
there are many other good reasons 
for buying securities. The worst is 
known in nearly every line of busi- 
ness, and in many cases the worst has 
turned out to be much better than had 
been feared. The big market decline 
in May and June has discounted the 
prospect of delaying business recovery 
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until next spring, and it has also dis- 
counted the probability of increased 
business mortality this fall and winter. 
Moreover, commercial failures will not 
have the effect on stock prices that 
they did a year ago, when hard-pressed 
business men held large lines of 
securities, which they found it most 
convenient to dispose of immediately 
to raise ready cash. 

How different is the situation to-day! 

Although speculation has probably not 
yet reached the height of its furore, it may 
be said that everybody is buying stocks 
or planning to buy stocks. 

As compared with the bottom prices 
of August, 1921, the average price of 
twenty-five industrial stocks, as shown in 
the chart above, has advanced fully 73 per 
cent.; the average of fifty railroad and 
industrial stocks combined has advanced 
54 per cent., and the average of twenty- 
five rails has scored an advance of 37 per 
cent. 


But there is, perhaps, one little point of 
similarity. In August, 1921, nine persons 
out of ten were morally certain that the 
bear market was going to run on for a 
few more months because business con- 
ditions were so bad. And now nine persons 
out of ten are practically sure that the 
bull market is going to last for a few 
more months at least because business 
conditions are so good. 

No one can tell when the bull market 
will culminate. It may run through its 
final stages within the next few weeks; or 
it may reach the climax next fall after 
reacting from a vigorous spring rise. The 
man who bought, in the summer of 1921 
or in the early spring of 1922, the indus- 
trial stocks which have scored the largest 
advances in the past eighteen months may 
be justified in holding on for the final 
swift upturn. But—and this is the whole 
intent and purpose of what has been said 
up to this point—no one who failed to get 
at least a good share of the first fifty 
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points’ rise in the industrial stocks that 
were boomed last year has any business 
to buy or hold those stocks at this stage 
of the market. Nine-tenths of Wall 
Strect’s speculative losses are suffered by 
those who are not convinced that stocks 
are a buy until the bull market is three- 
fourths over. 

Don’t buy last year’s speculative favor- 
ites with the eleventh-hour bulls; they 
will be the disappointed sellers in the first 
hour of a real bear market. 

It will be noted from the above com- 
parison of advances in average prices of 
groups that the rails are up only about 
half as much as the industrials; therefore 
they are twice as safe to buy. 


Railroad Earnings Improve 


Improvement in the earnings position of 
the railroads has been gradually taking 
place over the past three years; but it has 
been so gradual as almost to escape the 
attention it deserves. Here are a few 
examples of progressive gains in railroad 
revenues: St. Paul reported a deficit of 
$15,253,000 in 1920, net earnings of $5,117,- 
000 in 1921, and net earnings of $13,284,000 
in 1922; Chicago & Northwestern -re- 
ported a deficit of $1,609,000 in 1920, net 
earnings of $6,651,000 in 1921, and net of 
fully $17,026,000 in 1922; Baltimore & 
Ohio had a deficit of $4,466,000 in 1920, 
net earnings of $21,853,000 in 1921, and 
net of $23,730,000 in 1922. The most re- 
markable come-back of all, .perhaps, has 
been that of the Pennsylvania, which re- 
ported a staggering deficit of $65,680,000 
in 1920, then achieved net earnings of 
$37,157,000 in 1921, and almost doubled 
the 1921 result in 1922, when net was 
fully $73,555,000. 

The belated bull would do well to turn 
a deaf ear to tips on the high-priced 
industrials and concentrate his attention 
on such railroad stocks as old-line, stand- 
ard issues, like New York Central, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Southern Pacific, Norfolk & 
Western, Louisville & Nashville, Illinois 
Central, Union Pacific and Atchison, and 
such attractive, low-priced rails as the 
‘Frisco and St. Louis & Southwestern 
issues, Southern Railway, Pere Marquette, 
and Baltimore & Ohio. 


Possibilities in Copper Stocks 


And even though the copper stocks have 
enjoyed a broad rise from their lowest 
levels of the depression the renewed 
advance in the metal should furnish 
speculative incentive for a further up- 
swing, at least in the spring market. Their 
greatest difficulty is labor scarcity; but, 
unless this situation becomes acute, the 
copper stocks should follow metal prices 
upward. Anaconda, Chile, Utah, Kenne- 
cott, Inspiration and Cerro de Pasco 
should afford speculative profits. 

Within the main group of industrials 
there is a small group of stocks which 
have lagged behind the main rise because 
the industries they represent have been 
slow to recover. Such stocks quite often 
come into their own in the final stages 
of a bull market, and sometimes continue 
their rise during the early stages of the 
bear market that follows. Among the 
conspicuous laggards are some of the 
sugar stocks, the fertilizers, the packers, 
the leathers, and the rubbers. In this 
category may be mentioned Central 
Leather, American Agricultural Chemical, 
American Beet Sugar, Wilson & Co., and 
U. S. Rubber. 
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Not Too Late to Buy These 


N “FORBES” for January 20, 1923, 

there was printed a list of stocks 
which had lagged behind the bull market 
of 1922. They were selected as a group 
speculation for 1923 on the theory that 
they represented, in most cases, industries 
which had been hard hit during the depres- 
sion of 1920-21, but which, if they had 
not actually turned the corner, had in all 
probability seen the worst. Most of the 
stocks listed were up but 2 or 3 or 4 points 
from their extreme lows of 1922, and only 
three of them had advanced 10 points or 
more. These stocks have since scored an 
average advance of nearly four points, 
although actual quotations reveal a decline 
of a point in one of them, while another 
has remained unchanged. The stocks 
recommended, the prices at which they 
were recommended, present selling prices, 
and net changes are given in the following 
table: 


Price Now Net 

Jan. 20 About Change 
Amer. Agric. Chem..... 30 33 +3 
Amer. Beet Sugar...... 39 46 +7 
Amer. Linseed ......... 30 35 +65 
Central Leather ........ 33 38 +5 
Colorado Fuel & Iron... 27 31 +4 
Goodrich (B. F.)....... 35 37 +2 
General Motors ........ 15 15 — 
Internat. Agric. pfd..... 32 38 +6 
Kelly-Springfield Tire .. 47 54 +7 
Fee Seas 56 60 ae 
Vir.-Car. Chem. ....... 25 24 —1 
Wilaon & CO. ccc cccscsee 37 41 a4 


Coca Cola’s Sugar 


Coca Cola was a disappointment for 
many months after its first offering and 
listing because it was too liberally capital- 
ized. Then came the drop in raw sugar 
from above 20 to around 2 cents a pound. 
Since Coca Cola uses thousands of tons 
of raw sugar in the making of its soft- 
drink product the management shrewdly 
loaded up with the raw material at prices 
below the cost of production. Big profits 
were the result. But don’t forget in 
attempting to look into the future for this 
stock that the capitalization is generous 
and that it will be quite a different thing 
to make big profits with raw sugar at 6 
cents a pound than it was with sugar at 
half its present price. Profit-taking seems 
to be the logical course for those who 
have excellent profits in Coca Cola. 


* 


American Locomotive 


Wall Street, with its heart set on con- 
tinuance of the bull market, is prone to 
emphasize the good features in every bit 
of news that comes its way and gloss over 
the bad. When the earnings statement of 
the Steel Corporation for the last quarter 
of 1922 was made public, for instance, 
Wall Street chose to look forward to the 
rather indefinite, though glowingly painted, 
prospects for 1923, and to ignore the fact 
that, although operations were at a rate 
close to 90 per cent. in the last three 
months of the year, net earnings did not 
get back to the high levels of June, July, 
and August. The same course is being 
followed with respect to the 1922 earnings 
statement of the American Locomotive 


Co. Wall Street lays the emphasis on 
the favorable comparison of unfilled 
orders, which stood at close to $50,000,000 
at the beginning of 1923 against $3,300,000 
on January 1, 1922, and looks away from 
the income account, which reveals that, 
although the gross volume of business last 
year was $29,100,000, against $35,700,000 
in 1921, only $4.40 was earned on the 7 
per cent. preferred stock last year, as 
compared with a balance of more than 
$13 a share for the common stock in 1921. 
Just as was the case with the Steel Cor- 
poration, higher labor and material costs 
were probably the cause of scant profits. 
American Locomotive’s income account 
shows that the ratio of operating expenses 
te gross business in 1922 was approxi- 
mately 90 per cent., against approximately 
80 -per cent. in 1921. Had gross business 
been the same last year as in 1921 the 
higher operating ratio would have shown 
profits only a little more than sufficient 
to cover dividends on both classes of 
stock. 


“S. P.” of Mexico City 


Southern Pacific has long had an invest- 
ment of several millions of dollars in 
Mexico which has not been paying returns 
because the railroad lines in which it has 
been tied up have had to contend with an 
almost perpetual state of revolution and 
disorder, and because these lines have not 
had a connection through to their logical 
terminal—Mexico City. Chairman Krutt- 
schnitt has recently announced from San 
Francisco that “the way is being cleared 
to open a road from Tucson, Arizona, 
along the west coast of Mexico and finally 
into the capital. Work is being completed 
on a gap. Rights of way and charters 
which lapsed during the perilous days of 
the revolution are being adjusted and 
renewed. As soon as this work is com- 
pleted the service will be started.” This 
is only one reason why many students of 
the railroad stocks regard Southern Pacific 
as one of the most attractive of the stand- 
ard rails for a long pull. 


Kelly-Springfield 


All that was predicted here for Kelly- 
Springfield Tire was more than made good 
in the earnings statement for 1922. Gross 
profits were double those for 1921, and, 
after allowing for dividends on both 
classes of preferred stocks, there was a 
balance of nearly $7 a share for the 
common. 


Zinc in Strong Position 


; Although many observers have felt that 
increased production would tend to 
improve the buyer’s position in the market 
for zinc, supplies of the metal have, on the 
contrary, continued to shrink. The report 
of the American Zinc Institute for Jan- 
uary revealed a further decrease in 
supplies of 1,678 tons, and stocks on hand 
at the end of January, 1923, were only 
16,574 tons, against 65,678 tons at the end 
of January, 1922. This is said to be the 
lowest surplus in five years and to repre- 
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sent less than ten days’ supply, based on 
the current rate of consumption. This 
very bullish situation for producers of the 
metal is finding reflection in the market 
for such stocks as Butte & Superior and 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting common 
and preferred. 


Leather Up Next? 


With copper, oil, and sugar rising to 
new high levels on the recovery from 
depression, is it too much to hope that 
leather will be next on the bill of improve- 
ment? The leather industry was one of 
the first to feel the devastating effect of 
deflation, and it has been one of the last 
to show signs of recovery. 


The Other Side 


Everybody can now reel off any number 
of reasons for a bull market in stocks. 
People who were not sure stocks were a 
buy after the sharp reaction of last 
November, and even many of those who 
thought the market was then definitely 
headed downward, are now convinced that 
we are in for the most glorious phase of a 
big boom. Just to keep it level, here are 
a few thoughts to store away in the back 
of one’s head: The January report of the 
United States Employment Service re- 
vealed that manufacturing industries, 
almost without exception, showed short- 
ages of both skilled and common labor; it 
is rumored that, in an attempt to attract 
labor, the steel industry may resort to 
another general wage advance, following 
the September 1 advance of 20 per cent., 
and there are many evidences in reports 
of earnings for 1922 that rising material 
and labor costs are cutting into profits. 
And read and ponder what the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston says about the 
textile industry: 

Even disregarding the strike threat the 
textile industry is operating under trying 
conditions. The supplies in this country 
of both raw cotton and wool are com- 
paratively small, and as a consequence the 
prices of both are relatively high. Inas- 
much as the product of both the cotton 
and the woolen and worsted industries is 
used mainly in the manufacture of every- 
day necessities of life, there seems to be 
ample reason for manufacturers to be 
fearful of the results of further increases 
in the prices of finished textile goods. 

Merchants, for example, already report 
that housewives are loth to pay higher 
prices for cotton goods, and clothing manu- 
facturers doubt the willingness of con- 


sumers to pay higher prices for ready-to- 
wear garments. 


Nickel Reports Gain 


International Nickel should follow in the 
wake of the copper and zinc stocks. 
Having turned the corner, its earnings are 
slowly but steadily recovering. For the 
nine months ended December 31, 1922, 
earnings were $696,959, against $143,714 
for the corresponding period of 1921. The 
balance sheet revealed an even greater 
degree of improvement. 


Truck Earnings Maintained 


Truck manufacturers were in the 
dumps several months after improve- 
ment began in the passenger car busi- 
ness. Increases in truck sales awaited 
general business recovery. Having 


gotten into its stride, the truck business 
has been going strong right through 
the winter. Mack Trucks, for instance, 
is still doing practically a mid-summer 
business; so that the $1 dividend may 
be expected to become a regular quar- 
terly payment. 











TEN POINTS PROFIT 
ONLY ONE? 


Opportunities for good profits in 
the present stock market are 
excellent. 


What Will You 
Make of Them? 


A careful study recently made of over 
one hundred brokerage accounts showed 
that less than one-tenth of average con- 
servative profits available in the recent 
bull market were obtained and kept. 


What is the Cause? 


Lake of definite method and knowledge of 


to apply them. To be successful, one 
must thoroughly grasp these principles 
and know how to use them. 


Make the Larger Profit! 


What these principles and methods are 
and what you must do to make the most 
of prevailing opportunities is outlined 
clearly in our latest Speculative and In- 
vestment Bulletin and our Booklet FM-3. 
Copies are available FREE. 


Simply Ask for Booklet FM-3 


American |nstitute of Finance 


141 Milk &t ’* Boston. Mass 











LISTED 


GUARANTEED 
Ist Mtg.~ Bond 


The New York Con- 
necting Railroad 
Company Guaran- 
teed 44% First 
Mortgage Bonds, 
Series A, are guar- 
anteed principal and 
interest by the Penn- 
sylvania and New 
Haven Railroads. 
Company’s property 
is entirely within the 
City of New York. 


Price at market to 
yield about 5.20% 











Circular on request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 


Chicago Cleveland Philadelpiia Boston 
Buffalo Detroit Scranton Pittsburgh 
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Service 
In All Markets 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


The current issue of our 
Market Letter discusses 
the Outlook for Sugar 
Stocks and the earnings 
and market status of 


Cuba Cane Sugar 
Cuban-American Sugar 


Manati 
Punta Alegre 


Ask for circular F-33 
Carden, Green & Co. 
Membere 


New York Stock Hachange 
New York Cotten Exokange 
Hew York Produce Bachange 
Cheage Beeré of Trade 
43 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 


Telephone—Hanover 0280 


COTTON 
GRAIN 
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“The Wisest Move 
I Ever Made”’ 


one of our customers told us, 
“was when I decided that I 
would buy first-class bonds for 
investment. 


“I always knew that was the 
way to financial success, but, as 
I was only able to save in small 
amounts, I thought it was not 
for me. 


“Then I heard about the Herkins 
Plan and saw that it was meant 
for people like me. I started 
purchasing a $500 bond in 
monthly payments and soon 
found myself the owner of one. 
I kept right at it and today I 
have several thousand dollars 
well invested and yielding me 
a good income. 


“I wish every man and woman 
realized how much it means to 


“Invest While You Save” 


If you are interested in‘' 
knowing more about it write ° 
_for free booklet — today.) 


‘ arith, i ORL I OF nats Oe 
Herkins & Company 
Bonds for Investment 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Group of Short-Term Bonds Showing an Average Yield 
of Approximately 6 Per Cent. 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE time is not far off when hold- 
ers of investment bonds should 
consider switching their long-time is- 
sues into short-term paper. The pres- 
ent buyer of investment bonds may as 
well anticipate the market of the not 
distant future and make his commit- 
ment in short-term issues. The neces- 
sity of switching from long-term into 
short-term paper, within the next few 
months, is based upon two reasons. 
Interest rates have probably seen 
their low on the movement downward 


market quotations. Thus, in the case 
of the Central Leather 5s, for example 
a movement of 1 point in either direc. 
tion would adjust the yield % per cent, 
If the bond sold at 100 it would be on 
a 5 per cent. return basis, and if the 
price moved down one point from pres- 
ent levels to 98, the bond would be on 
a 6 per cent. return basis. If this issue 
had thirty years to run to maturity, and 
should sell from a 5.50 per cent. to a 
6 per cent. yield basis, the fluctuation 
in market value of the bond would be 








which started late in 1920, and even a 6% points. By buying short-term 
Attractive Short Term Bonds 
7-————Price Range————_"_ 

Due High Low Period Current Yield 
Amer. Agri. Chem. conv. 5s...... 1928 105 8114 1912-22 100 5.00% 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. col. 4s......... 1929 93% 71% 1912_22 921% 5.50% 
Baltimore & Ohio pr. lien 3s... 1925 9636 78 1912-22 9434 6.35% 
Central Leather 5s............... 1925 103% 78 1912-22 $9 5.50% 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4%s........ 1930 94 | 6516 1912-22 87% 6.70% 
Chi., R. I. & Pac. 4s.............. 1934 9034 59% 1912-22 80% 6.50% 
St. Louis - San Francisco “C” 6s 1928 102% 81 1918-22 98 6.30% 
Standard Gas & Elec. conv. 6s... 1926 1054 80% 1912-22 993% 6.25% 
Union Pacific R. R. conv. 4s...... 1927 104% 78 1912-22 94% 5.70% 
Wilson & Co. conv. s. f. s.......- 1928 104% 774% 1919-22 97 6.70% 








somewhat higher level may rule soon. 
The seasonal trend in interest rates is 
normally upward during the spring 
because of increasing seasonal activi- 
ties. Business is expanding on a broad 
scale that is independent of seasonal 
influences. Such increased activity 
calls for increased commercial accommo- 
dation and is a drain on the money 
markets. Neither the seasonal nor the 
general trend in business has made an 
impression on interest rates so far, and 
the Federal Reserve System shows re- 
discounts to be smaller than a year ago. 
This is because country banks have 
financed the requirements so far, but 
their resources are probably well taxed 
and it will soon be necessary for them 
to rediscount their bills at the District 
Reserve Banks. The combined Federal 
Reserve statements always lag about 
three months behind actual conditions 
and the demand for credit can be sub- 
stantially greater before there is any 
reflection there. 

The other reason that makes it ad- 
visable to switch into short-term bonds, 
where price fluctuations are narrow, is 
the prospect of higher commodity 
prices. Bond values move inversely to 
commodity prices. If commodity prices 
advance during 1923, as many econo- 
mists believe they will, there is quite 
certain to be a reaction in all invest- 
ment securities bearing a fixed rate of 
return, those having the longer period 
of time to run before maturity experi- 
encing the wider movement. 

The securities suggested in the ac- 
companying table have but from two to 
seven years to run and an upturn in 
interest rates and commodity prices 
would have only a small effect on their 


issues, the investor is well protected 
against violent market movements. 

The American Agricultural Chemical 
Company under normal conditions is a 
satisfactory earner and should have no 
difficulty in covering its full fixed 
charges, including interest and sinking 
fund, on the $30,000,000 of 7% per cent. 
bonds which it found necessary to issue 
in 1921, at least twice over. The con- 
vertible 5s, 1928, are outstanding to the 
amount of $6,247,000 and are secured by 
a first mortgage on the entire property 
of the company and upon certain col- 
lateral consisting of the capital stock 
of affiliated companies. The bonds are 
convertible at par into 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock. The company is one of 
the largest concerns in the world, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers and allied products, owning and 
operating fifty plants throughout the 
United States. The recovery in prices 
for farm products has benefitted the 
company substantially. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph collateral trust 4s, 1929, are out- 
standing to the amount of $78,000,000. 
They are secured by deposits of col- 
lateral valued at $102,909,650. This 
company has never earned its full fixed 
charges less than 33% times over, an- 
nually, for a number of years. The 
growth of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company is too well known 
to need comment. Earning power has 
grown as rapidly as the investment in- 
creased and dividends on the capital 
stock are now at the highest rate ever 
paid. 

The Baltimore & Ohio prior lien 3%s, 
due July 1, 1925, are outstanding to the 
amount of $74,910,025, secured by a first 
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lien on 702 miles and a first collateral 
lien on 375 miles of road. B. & O. has 
a heavy funded debt, but the equity is 
high. The strikes of last summer cost 
the company about $10,000,000. How- 
ever, the effect of these is now over. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 
4%s, 1930, are outstanding to the 
amount of $31,390,000. The conversion 
privilege expired on February 1, 1920. 
This issue is well secured but is not an 
underlying bond. Chesapeake & Ohio 
normally earns its fixed charges about 
one and one-half times over. 

The Central Leather first 5s, due 
April 1, 1925, are outstanding to the 
amount of $26,328,650. The bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on the en- 
tire property of the company, and by 
deposit of certain stocks and bonds of 
subsidiary companies. Central Leather 
lost heavily through depreciation of in- 
ventories in 1921, but is recovering its 
earning power rapidly. 


Rock Island 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
refunding 4s, 1934, are outstanding to 
the amount of $94,941,000. Secured by 
a first lien on 1,175 miles of road and a 
second lien on 4,657 miles. Also se- 
cured by leasehold interests on 1,283 
additional miles and on terminal prop- 
erty, equipment, and so forth, aggre- 
gating $49,468,138. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco prior 
lien “C” 6s, due July 1, 1928, are out- 
standing to the amount of $10,598,000. 
There are four series of prior lien mort- 
gage bonds, aggregating $132,595,000, 
secured on the entire property, lease- 
hold interests in the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott, Memphis Railway, on collateral 
and equipment. Net available for fixed 
charges in 1922 amounted to $15,490,000, 
while fixed charges were approximately 
$10,000,000, including full interest 
charges on the income and adjustment 
bonds. 


Standard Gas & Electric 


Standard Gas & Electric convertible 
6s, due December 1, 1926, are outstand- 
ing to the amount of $6,095,000. Se- 
cured by about $7,200,000 of bonds and 
about $22,000,000 of stock of subsidiary 
companies. Fixed charges are normally 
earned from two and one-half to three 
times over. Preliminary statements for 
1922 show earning power the highest 
ever recorded. The bonds are convert- 
ible into 8 per cent. preferred stock 
at 110. 

The Union Pacific 4s, due July 1, 1927, 
are outstanding to the amount of 
$26,835,225. This issue is not secured 
by a mortgage. Union Pacific normal- 
ly earns its fixed charges from three to 
four times over. Income available for 
fixed charges in 1922 amounted to 
$26,621,319 from the operation of the 
railroad. 


Wilson & Company convertible 6s, 
1928, are outstanding to the amount of 
$16,600,000. These bonds are convert- 
ible into common stock at the rate of 
ten shares for each $1,000 bond. The 
heavy losses of 1920 and 1921 are now 
a thing of the past and earning power 
in 1923 will be not far from normal. 
Interest charges should be earned two 
to three times over. 





Safety—the Best Buy 
in the Market 


WHEN all is said and done, safety is the best 
buy in the market forevery investor. Conservative 
men and women who wish first of all to keep 
their capital safe from loss, realize now as never 
before that safety, security and prompt payment 
of both principal and interest in cash are more to 
be sought than the promise of a swollen interest 
yield, or the speculative chance of increase in 
market value. 


This is why Straus Bonds make such a 
powerful appeal to prudent investors. 
Current events have clearly shown that 
this is no time to trifle with the safety 
of invested funds—to seek an exorbitant 
income yield on one’s money at the 
sacrifice of safety. 


You cannot afford to delay in posting yourself 
fully on Straus Bonds. We have prepared a valu- 
able booklet,“41 Years Without Loss to Any Inves- 
tor,’ and literature which tells all about these 
tested, tried, proven securities—bonds in a class by 
themselves for security and satisfaction to their 
holders. They are in $1000, $500, and $100 
amounts and yield 6% net. Write today. Ask for 


BOOKLET C-1311 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILpDING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. | 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New Yor«k CuIcaco 
79 Post Street, San FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 



















Over 10,000 Copies Purchased in One Month 


Hundreds of Business Concerns ordered them im quan- 
tities of from 10 te 568 for distribution to empleyees 


TEAMWORK 


By B. C. FORBES 


Thoughts do not slumber long, after reading “TEAMWORK.” Its mes- 
* gage rings loud and clear like the insistent ringing of an alarm clock. 
“TEAMWORK” stimulates its readers into aggressive action. It quick- 
ens their eo like a brisk walk on a cold winter's day. = 
Put “TEAMWORK” to work for you at once. Examine a copy. If, : 
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: 
; 
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F 
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within five days after you receive it, yeu do not want to keep it you may 
return it and have your remittance returned in full. 
Sample copy 50 cents. Special prices in quantities 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


jae FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 




















B.R.T. 


Reorganization 


We have prepared a 
Synopsis and Analy- 
sis of the proposed 
Plan of Reorganiza- 
tion of this system. 


A copy will be gladly 
furnished upon request. 


W™ Carnegie Ewen 

Inoestment Securities 

2 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 









































THE REASON 








why certain types of 
public utility securities in 
which we specialize are 
so attractive to the 
average investor P 


EXPLAINED 
in the current issue of our 
“BOND TOPICS”—just 
out. Send today for free 
copy No. C-200. 


AlBickmore &[p 


lil BROADWAY, NY. 











The Bond Market Outl 


No General Advance in Bond Prices Loo 
for—Money Rates Stiffen 
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‘ k HE list of Tepresentative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons of 
prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The investor 
is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he intends to do busi- 


ness with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 

c—1920——._— -——1921— 
; High Low High Low 
LCD Liberty 3%4s*....... June 15, 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*...Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 81.10 97.80 85.30 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%4s*...Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.00 9830 88.00 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s ... Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 

LCD Treasury 4%s*..... Oct. 15, 1952 ; ee , 


Foreign and Municipal Bends 


Price 
Maturity Abott 
eB rr re 1945 108% 
ele ie A, is ME nce nc ccascersccese 1937 10334 
M New York City 4%45s*.............. 0. eens 1957 107% 
M City of Minneapolis 4%4s*..............0005 1952 ones 
BM State OF Creo 4546 % aoc ik cic cisccecess 1947 ee 
BE Ehemne OF Comedie Se... oo ccsic ccccsssces 1931 101 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Price 
Maturity About 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*...... 1995 8834 
M Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s*................ 1952 88 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%s*........ 1987 iE: 
"ae Re ie Oe a ee 1998 73 
M Pennsylvania Gen. 5s*............-eseccees 1968 101 
BP ON BO GR a6 0.0 vc n cited ceecscvesces 1955 87 
ED Gee RGIS BOE GE ook sos lan bcisds seein 1947 9234 
Second Grade 
Price 
Maturity About 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s.............-- 1933 81 
D Chesapeake & Ohio 5s..........scscccccess 1946 95 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s................ 1929 93 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s.............. 1935 95 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s...... 1928 99 
CD Virginia Railway Ist Se.............scccees 1962 96% 
Public Utility Bonds 
Price 
Maturity About 
M American Tel. Col. 48. ..c.c002.000000s000% 1929 92% 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s....... 1956 9834 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s........5...+eee+- 1947 89 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s............... 1943 98 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s....... 1941 91% 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 6s..........++.-++0+ 1944 10134 
Industrial Bonds 
Price 
_—— — 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s............05.. 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 5s........--.22eeeees 1926 991% 
D Chile Copper Col. Tr. 68............eeeeee 1932 102 
CD General Electric Deb. 5s...........--.-005- 1952 102 
CD U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s............-5+- 1947 884 
D Westinghouse Elec. & M. 7s.........-++++++ 1931 108% 


L = $50, C = $100, D= $500, M = $1,000. *Legal Investment in New 


Now Yield 
About % 


101.70 3.35 


98.60 4.36 
98.98 4.45 
98.84 4.47 
100.00 4.25 


Yield 
%o 
7.15 
5.15 
4.15 
4.20 
4.25 
4.90 


Yield 
% 
5.65 
5.15 
5.70 
4.85 


5.95 
5.60 


York State. 
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Credit Situation Tightens as 
Demand for Funds 
Increases 


OND prices are holding their own, 
B averages for forty representative 
issues showing a fractional gain over 
the last two weeks. The upward move- 
ment in bonds, which began in May, 
1920, reached the peak in August, 1922. 
The advance amounted to approximate- 
ly seventeen points, and after profit tak- 
ing in the more speculative issues, the 
average is now about three points be- 
low the high. 


There are a good many reasons that 
lead to the belief the high of 1922 will 
not be duplicated. Convertible and in- 
come bonds are: still attractive because 
their market action is not determined 
so much by credit conditions as by de- 
velopments within the issuing com- 
panies themselves. Holders of first 
grade investment bonds, however, have 
little or no basis for expecting any fur- 
ther appreciation. These latter issues 
sell on a yield basis which moves with 
interest rates obtaining in the open 
market for commercial paper. 


Money Rates Higher 


From present indications a higher 
level for money rates is in the making. 
Call money rates have been marked up 
substantially already and time funds 
have advanced from one-quarter per 
cent. to one-half per cent. The causes 
of this may be transitory, but funda- 
mentally the credit situation is tighten- 
ing. The last Federal Reserve state- 
ment showed total bills on hand of 
$837,915,000 as compared with $863,- 
907,000 a year ago. So far as the Dis- 
trict Federal Reserve bamks are con- 
cerned, therefore, the recovery in busi- 
ness and higher commodity prices here 
brought about no increase in redis- 
counts: Back of this, however, 800 
member banks in the leading cities re- 
port their total loans, discounts and in- 
vestments at $16,241,000,000, as com- 
pared with $15,213,000,000 on June 14, 
1922. Commercial accommodations 
throughout the country, it would ap- 
pear from this showing, have expand- 


ed over $1,000,000,000 during the last. 


eight months. 


Not only is there a greater turnover 
in business, which demands a larger 
amount of credit, but rising commod- 
ity prices mean larger requirements. 
A parallel to the expansion in loans, 
caused by higher commodity prices, is 
found in the expansion of brokers’ 
loans on account of higher security 
prices. The manufacturer, merchant, or 
speculator does not increase his actual 
investment materially as prices for 
commodities and _ securities advance, 
the balance necessarily being taken up 
by larger loans. If Federal Reserve 
rediscounts begin to expand rapidly in 
volume, as many bankers believe will 
be the case before long, an advance in 
rediscount rates would be pretty cer- 
tain to follow. This would, of course, 
be immediately reflected by advances 
in commercial paper and time funds. 


Owners of long-term investment 
bonds and preferred stocks, therefore, 
should be on the lookout for advan- 
tageous switches into short-term issues. 























The advice of 


your home banker 
helps other business men 






NE of the most helpful things 

O that ever happened to busi- 

ness in this country came 

46S about when the banker moved 

his desk out of the private office into 
the general banking room. 









Just notice the next time you go to 
the bank and you'll see why. 


One man after another accepts that 
unspoken invitation to sit right down 
alongside and talk things over. 


A manufacturer, then a farmer, a 























commission man, a lawyer. Men in 
every walk of life. 


Probably not more than one in ten is 
there to talk about loans or deposits. 
Most of them have come in to talk 
things over—to get an outside view- 
point. 

Your home banker makes it his busi- 
ness to keep in touch with general con- 
ditions all over the country and abroad. 


He sees something of every activity in 
your locality. 


You'll find him more than willing to 
help you—perhaps in ways that you 
never thought of before. 







Not the least of his services is his 
ability to execute your banking bus- 
iness in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVS. 


NEW YORK 









CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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Safeguarded 


First Mortgage Bonds 


Asa careful investor of your savings you 
want — {2} maximum protection of princi- 


pal and (2) the = interest return con- 
sisent with such safety. Greenebaum First 
mortgage Real Estate Bonds offer you that 
ideal investment. 


68 Years:Proven Safety 


Each Greenebaum Bond is first a squeezes 
and recommended by the Oldest Banking 
House in Chicago. For over two-thirds of a 
conteey every Greenebaum Bank Safe- 

rded Bond, principal and interest, has 

promptly paid to investors. Invest 
now while you can get 6% to 62% interest. 


Send for I Investors’ Guide 


Our Investors’ Guide will show you how to ob- 
_ — investment satisfaction and serv- 
wherever you may live. It is yours for the 


a Send for it today. Use coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
investment_Combany 


Sons Bank 
Omppicttgtalcth Grewtem senate 
FOUNDED 1855 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 


LL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 800 CITIES 


~~ ---==--Use This Coupon 


83 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
LaSalle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send me without charge or obligation 
Investors’ Guide and current list of Greene- 
baum offerings. 











Name 





Street 





City 


State 
\__ Gruenelnum Bondi-1o0x Sale Since 1855) 


Were right on the ground 
~J 
7” REAL ESTATE 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
For Conservative Investors 
Send for current list of of- 
ferings and copy of pamphlet 
“F” giving full information. 
Since the beginning of time 
real estate has been consid- 
ered the safest and best se- 
curity for money. 


40 Years’ Experience 


For ANDERS coud 


WE MEAN YOU! 


If you have never studied FRENCH, begin NOW! 
If yeu have studied French, years age, recall it NOW! 

will be delighted te accept this offer NOW! 
25 pays for BOOK nected and ASSISTANCE by mail 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Trend of Mortgage Interest Rates Is Downward— 
Some Factors Influencing Movement 


By R. D. Maxwell 


A HIGH INTEREST yield has al- 
ways been one of the strongest 
attractions to an investor in first mort- 
gage bonds. The interest rate should 
and, in most cases, does bear a close 
relation to legal rates prevailing in the 
particular section of the country where 
the property to be mortgaged is located. 

In any case, the rate should not be 
higher than that on other classes of 
sound investments, inasmuch as a com- 
paratively high premium betokens a 
weakness which would make a commit- 
ment tend toward a speculation instead 
of a pure investment. 

And during the current year prospec- 
tive investors in first mortgage real es- 
tate bonds should anticipate lower in- 
terest rates than those now prevailing 
in this field. Although a decline in rates 
has been going on for the past year or 
so, fundamental conditions in the busi- 
ness and financial world indicate that 
they will go still lower. The building 
shortage is being gradually overcome 
and the supply of money for long term 
loans is catching up with the demand. 
Rates are about 1 per cent. lower now 
than a year ago, and in many cases the 
rate now prevailing is not more than 
one-half of 1 per cent. above the 
rate prevailing before the war. 

Mortgage bonds, based upon well se- 
cured first mortgages to the extent of 
about 60 to 70 per cent. of the value of 
the property, have recently been issued 
to yield 5% to 6 per cent. A higher 
yield than this does not necessarily 
mean that the bonds are unsafe, but the 
very fact that it is higher than the true 
rate of interest prevailing at the time 
should warn an investor to exercise cau- 
tion in making his commitments. 


How Bonds Are Distributed 


Some mortgage bond houses offer se- 
curities with a high rate of interest and 
then through the medium of advertising 
circulars endeavor to educate the in- 
vestment public into thinking them 
high-grade. The willingness of the bor- 
rower to pay the higher interest rate 
may mean that he is putting very little, 
if any, of his own money into the ven- 
ture, most of the funds for the purchase 
of the property and completion of the 
construction program being furnished 
by the bondholders. If the operator is 
to furnish part of the money, he will 
naturally try to obtain as low a rate 
as possible on the loan, and, further- 
more, he will see that the loan is re- 
paid, or provision made for repayment, 
as soon as possible. 


Interest rates reflect, not only safety, 
but also the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion issuing the securities. The enor- 
mous issues of railroad, public utility, 
and industrial bonds are usually under- 
written by large syndicates, the mem- 
bers of which agree to take over any 
unsold securities. Each member of the 
syndicate disposes of a part of the 
bonds to small bond houses or “retail- 
ers,’ who in turn dispose of them 


through salesmen. The salesmen usually 
have a clientele of their own who are 
given the opportunity of subscribing for 
the bonds before the salesmen offer 
them to the general public. When a 
bond issue is disposed of by means of 
such a highly organized and efficient 
mechanism as described, the rate of in- 
terest is somewhat lower than it would 
probably otherwise be, because the deal- 
ers have built up a reputation over q 
long period of time and there is com- 
petition among buyers for the bonds 
offered. 


Why Mortgage Rates Are High 


The real estate field does not have 
such a highly organized selling organ- 
ization, because mortgage issues are 
generally not large enough to warrant 
handling in such a manner. In spite of 
this, however, the mortgage bankers 
have built up an effective plan of sell- 
ing through personal sales representa- 
tives. 


Another factor having an important 
bearing on interest rates is geographical 
location. In the newer and less settled 
sections of the country the natural and 
manufacturing resources are being de- 
veloped very rapidly and funds have to 
be drawn from other sections to enable 
development to continue’ unabated. 
Therefore, higher rates than those ob- 
tainable in ,other communities are of- 
fered. And a rate of 6% to 7 per cent. 
does not necessarily reflect a lack of 
safety in investments in such sections, 
since the legal interest rate is usually 
higher than in more settled commu- 
nities. 


The next few years will see a more 
sharply defined line of demarkation be- 
tween interest rates on sound mortgages 
and those which are second grade. 
Rates on property which has been ap- 
praised too highly or where economic 
conditions are not so sound will prob- 
ably continue as high as at present, but 
it seems likely that rates on first-class 
bonds will work somewhat lower than 
at present. Therefore, investors should 
take advantage of the present rates of- 
fered by an investment in first mort- 
gage bonds. 


The popularity of certain high-grade 
bond issues with the investing pub- 
lic also has much to do with the de- 
termination of the interest rate. Many 
investors have become used to purchas- 
ing a certain class of securities and will 
hot consider issues which do not come 
under that classification. The large finan- 
cial institutions, as well as the solid con- 
servative type of investor, has long 
recognized the stability and safety en- 
joyed by first mortgage real estate 
bonds when issued conservatively on in- 
come-producing property and invested a 
large part of their funds in such securi- 
ties. The practically continuous demand 
for mortgage securities thus created ex- 
ists throughout the United States and 
does not apply to any one section only. 
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|About Important tant People| | 











George A. Muir, of John Muir & Co., 
has been elected to membership in the 
New York Cotton Exchange. 

The following were elected directors 
of The Continental Insurance Com- 
pany: William J. Matheson, George M. 
Reynolds, Buford Scott, Ridley Watts 
and James N. Wallace. 

Paul Baerwald, Elisha P. Cronkhite, 
Henry Evans, Edgar Palmer and C. R. 
Street were elected directors of the 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
membership of John C. Tappin, de- 
ceased, has been sold to William A. 
Bartle, Jr-, for $98,000 

Harry J. Riker, of Wm. T. Mullally, 
Inc., New York, after seven years’ ser- 
vice, was recently appointed third vice- 
president and executive director of the 
company. 

Walter H. Bennett was elected.a 
trustee of the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Percival Chrystie was elected presi- 
dent of the Wharton Iron and Steel 
Company, succeeding! the late Knox 
Taylor. 

Ralph A. Stevenson, formerly vice- 
president of the Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company, New York, has become asso- 
ciated with Redmond & Co., New York. 





: Buy This Security 
On Its 9-Year Record 


This seasoned Debenture Bond (is- 
sued in large or small denominations) 
carries Profit Sharing Bonus entitling 
holder to a pro rata share of at least 
one-third of net profits, in addition to 
6% bond interest. Original purchasers 
have been paid back 


8914% in Interest and 
Profit Sharing 


and still have 63 interest coupons and 
16 years of profit sharing ahead of 
them; with return of bond principal 
at maturity. 

The Beneficial Loan Society is issuing 
these securities out of treasury to finance 
growth. It is the Largest Corporation of 
its kind in the world, with about 60 branches. 
Business increased 50% last year. 


If you are interested in an investment 
which pays you an income 6 times a year, 
use coupon below. 


Clarence Hodson 5 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New Yurs 
Send me Descriptive Circular B-24 





Name 


Address 
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How Large an Interest Rate 
Can I Get Safely? 


‘Tee is a question which investors are constantly 
asking, balancing their natural desire for a large 
return against the instinct to “play safe.” If alow rate 
always indicated safety and a high rate risk, the prob- 
lem would be simple. 


But investors realize that the rate is affected by 
other things than the degree of safety. The type of 
bond itself has a great deal to do with the rate. 


Real estate first mortgage bonds, combining a lib- 
eral rate with an excellent safety record, have solved 
the investment problem for thousands of people. The 
reasons why these bonds pay from 1% to 2% more than 
most other, equally safe investments, are fundamental 
and are clearly understood. 


‘“‘The Premier Investment’’ 


is the title of a booklet which describes real estate mort- 
gage bonds in an authoritative manner, tracing their 


history and analyzing their characteristics. A copy will 
be sent upon receipt of the attached coupon. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest Paid Twice Yearly 


Yield up to 7% 
Partial Payment Accounts Invited 


G.L.MILLER & 
INCORPORATED 
1004 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


G. 








Philadelphia, St. Louis, Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville 
——-—MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY——— — —— — 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. 
1004 Carbide and Carbon Building, 


30 East 42nd Street, New York. MNES \ niow ce ata eaon Sb ondsesstaardoncesaaneebaebaanen 
Dear Sirs: 
Please send me, free and without = Address ........ 02. .0.00cseccecaeceeceecetceeceeeeess 
obligation, the “booklet, “The Prem- 
ier Investment,” with descriptive 
circular of one of your recent bond ; 
issues. DEE nusiidtaubeeuesekeasenean RE iviicsccsstasbes 
































AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


An Unusual TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

i 134TH DIVIDEND 
Opportunity The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
for Profit and Twenty-five Cents per share will be paid 


Class A Stock of a cor- 
poration serving the high- 
est class of Automobile 
manufacturers. Contracts 
now on hand assure ca- 
pacity output. Additional 
plants being acquired will 
enable increased produc- 
tion. 

We consider this stock ex- 
ceedingly attractive. 
Circular giving detailed 
information on request. 


Chester B. Cook & Co. 
42 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Broad 3895 














on Monday, April 16, 1923, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 16, 1923. 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the 
stockholders, the transfer books will be closed 
at the close of business on Friday, March 16, 
1923, and re-opened at 10.00 A. , on March 


28, 1923 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





Swift & Company 


Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 149 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share on 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on April 1, 1923, to stockholders of record, 
March 10, 1923, as shown on the books of the 


Company. 
C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary. 


Chicago 
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Will Be Sent Without Cost 


This booklet ‘‘How to 
Select Safe Bonds’’ 
has been prepar 
from the tong and 
successful experi- 
mo ence of Geo. H. For- 
=) man & Co. every in- 
vestor should know 
the facts it gee 
about getting a — 
— with positive 
safety. 
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‘xe "3 
EIGHT WAYS 
lo Test the Safety of 
Every /nvestment 


1 Is Your Investment Protected By Property of Per- 

manent Value? “ How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells why investments should be protected by 
property having a permanent value well in 
excess of the amount of the entire loan. 


2 Does Your Claim Command Payment Before Other 

Obligations? ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds” tells 

what securities come before all others in obli- 
gation to pay promptly and fully. 


3 Has The Property a Sufficient Earning Power? 

“How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why a safe 

property must have an annual earning power 

of atleast twoand a half times the total annual 
interest on the loan. 


Is The Property Adequately Protected By Insur- 
ance? An important consideration, as fire often 
wipes out overnight a valuable property. 


5 Is It Properly Managed? ‘‘How to Select Safe 

Bonds" tells why proper management is es- 

sential to insure prompt payment of interest 
and principal upon maturity. 


6 Is The Title Clear? ‘‘How to Select Safe Ponds” 
tells a sure way of insuring against loss 
through faulty title. 


7 What Is The Moral Character Of The Borrower? 
As important as proper management — ex- 
plained in this interesting booklet. 


= Who Offers The Securities You Buy? ‘‘ How to 

Select Safe Bonds”’ tells why even the experi- 

enged investor must depend for safety entirely 

n the reputation and length of service of 

e Banking House offering the investment 

It tells of the conservative policy of painstak- 

ing investigation and selection which has 

made it possible for George M. Forman & 

Company to sell bonds for 38 years without 
loss to a customer, large or small. 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 


Let ‘‘ How to Select Safe Bonds’’ show you definitely 
how you can enjoy, with absolute safety, a larger in- 
come from s2~r investment. Mail this request blank 
for your copy of this interesting booklet. No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 

Dept.53, 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
“38 Years Without Loss To a Customer’’ 
SESE BRBRBERSERBEREEBERSSESESESERERERBAS 

George M. Forman & Company, 

Dept. 53, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your booklet, “‘How to Select Safe Bonds’. No 
solicitor is to call upon me. 











Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Steskk Ex. of WN. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
@ FIFTH AVENUE 


Opposite Public Library 
ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
Write for Free Circular B-2 
“Success in the Stock Market” 


Out of Town Investors—When in 
town visit our board-room and 
avail yourself of our exceptional 
facilities. 

We do a commission business in Usted 


securities. Open service and fast wire 
to the exchange floor. 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—For 1922 re- 
ports earnings of $4.08 a share on the 
common, against $4.11 in 1921. 

American Beet Sugar Co.—Reported 
to have made $700,000 in the last 10 
months, or more than twice the $300,000 
preferred dividend. 


American Can Co.—Net earnings for 
1922 totaled $14,898,924, contrasted with 
$7,020,261 in 1921. 


American Hide & Leather Co.—Re- 
ports surplus of $1,022,660 for 1922, 
against deficit of $550,257 in 1921. 


American Light & Traction Co.— 
Earned $10.86 a common share in 1922, 
against $9.39 in 1921. 


American Railways Co.—Cleared up 
accumulated dividends by declaration of 
19% per cent. on the Ist preferred stock. 

American Steel Foundries — Earned 
$4.03 a share on the common stock in 
1922, against 13 cents in 1921. 


Baldwin Locomotive Co.—Reports net 
cash profits for 1922 of $5,206,519, com- 
pared with $5,044,000 in 1921. In Jan- 
uary, 1923, company booked $11,337,000, 
compared with $495,572 in January, 1922. 


Butte Copper & Zinc Co.—For 1922, 
earned three cents a share, compared 
with deficit in 1921. 


Callahan Zinc-Lead Co.—In January 
produced 4,220,000 pounds of zinc con- 
centrates, an increase of 820,000 pounds, 
or 24 per cent., over December, 1922. 


Certain-Teed Products Corp.—Stock- 
holders asked to approve the authoriza- 
tion of $20,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
of which $12,000,000 will be issued pres- 
ently. Part of the proceeds will retire 
the outstanding purchase money obli- 
gations of $1,540,000. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Co.—Reported that engineers for the 
company were perfecting comprehen- 
sive plans for a new passenger station 
in Chicago to replace the present La 
Salle Street Terminal and costing ap- 
proximately $85,000,000. 

Chile Copper Co.—Declared an initial 
dividend of 62% cents a share, payable 
March 22 to stock of record February 
28. The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
will receive $1,375,000 on its holdings. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. earned $12.01 a 
share in 1922, compared with a deficit 
in 1921. 


Coca-Cola Co—Understood that the 
plan for the organization of a holding 
company which would control the com- 
pany’s shares in the interests of its 
Southern holders has failed, and that a 
proposal will be made to return the 
Coca-Cola stock to those who had ex- 
changed it share for share, for the hold- 
ing company. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp.—Di- 
rectors approved change in capital 
stock from 500,000 shares of $100 par 
to 1,500,000 shares of no par, to be ex- 
changed on the basis of three shares of 
the no par stock for each share of the 
present outstanding stock. 
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Commonwealth Edison Co, — Wij} 
spend about $35,000,000 in 1923 for aq. 
ditional facilities to meet the growing 
demands on its power capacity. 


Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.—An 
order was issued by Supreme Court 
Judge Giegerich requiring the company 
to show cause why it should not pay the 
cost of installation of the new gas cut. 
off device on buildings over five stories 
high instead of having the Property 
owners of New York bear the burden, 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Ob-. 
tained from the Standard Development 
Co., a subsidiary of the Standard Oj! 
Co. of N. J., the right to manufacture 
and control the sale of “Sealite,” a com- 
position for preventing evaporation of 
oil in storage, and also understood to be 
a safeguard against fires. 


Detroit United Railway—For 1922, re- 
ports earnings of $10.91 a share, against 
$5.62 in 1921. 

General Motors Corp.— Purchased 
control of the Milburn Wagon Works 
at Toledo for $2,000,000. 

Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelt- 
ing & Power Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved the proposed increase in capital 
stock from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 and 
5 acquisition of the Canada Copper 

Oo. 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R.—Declared 
an interest payment of 3% per cent. on 
the 5 per cent. adjustment income bonds, 
payable April 1, which represents the 
regular 2%4 per cent. semi-annual pay- 
ment and an additional 1 per cent. in 
payment of the remaining balance of 
prior cumulative interest. 


General Electric Co.—Received a 
$1,500,000 order from the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co.—Declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock. Formerly paid at the rate 
of 2% per cent. quarterly; and this re- 
duction follows payment of a 100 per 
cent. stock dividend on Dec. 5, 1922. 


International Nickel Co.—Production 
said to be at pre-war level. 


International Paper Co.—Announced 
that the new hydro-electric generating 
plant, under construction at Sherman 
Falls, N. Y., would be ready by June 1. 
The plant, it was stated, would have a 
capacity of 25,000 kilowatts and would 
represent an investment of more than 


$3,000,000. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—January sales were 
$4,929,364; January, 1922, $3,597,516. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby—Leased 5,000 
acres of land in West Mauna Loa sec- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands for a term 
of 17 years, for pineapple growing. 


Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd.—Pro- 
duction of oil in Mexico in 1922 was 
57,229,057 barrels, or 31 per cent. of the 
entire Mexican output. 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.—For 


1922, reports a deficit of $3,623,013, 
against deficit of $5,313,513 in 1921. 
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Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co.— 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved application to issue $51,260,650 of 
general mortgage gold bonds and $1,- 
400,000 of common stock. 

North American Co.—For 1922, re- 
ports earnings equal to $24.11 a share 
on the common stock. 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—For 1922, 
reports earnings equal to $12.48 a share, 
against deficit in 1921. 

Northern Pacific Ry. Co.—Earned 

07 a share in 1922, compared with 
$8.89 in 1921. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Declared an extra 
dividend of 25 cents a share, in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents on the common stock, both pay- 
able April 1, to stock of record March 
16. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Called for 
payment on April 15 all outstanding 8 
per cent. bonds, due April 15, 1931, at 
10714 and accrued interest. 

Philadelphia Co.—Reports a net in- 
come after taxes, for 1922, of $5,180,190, 
compared with $2,626,327 in 1921. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Reports a 
surplus of $418,213, after dividends, for 
1922, compared with a deficit of $7,865,- 
242 in the previous year. Pig iron pro- 
duction in 1922 was 632,498 gross tons 
against 301,080 in 1921. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—January 
sales totaled $2,020,084, compared with 
$1,635,979 in January, 1922. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—January sales 
were $18,930,082, compared with $14,- 
188,422 in the same month a year ago. 

Southern Pacific Co.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a recent de- 
cision, held that the rail lines of the 
company may compete with its steam- 
ship lines. 

Southern Railway Co.—Earned $4.85 a 
share on the common stock in 1922, 
compared with nothing in the previous 
year. 

Texas Co—Planning to open 300 new 
service stations, following completion of 
the new Casper, Wyo., refinery. 

Tobacco Products Corp.— Acquired 
control of John J. Bagley & Co., of De- 
troit, said to be one of the oldest to- 
bacco companies in the United States. 
- No new financing is contemplated. 

Underwood Typewriter Co.—For 1922, 
reports earnings equal to $15.92 a com- 
mon share, compared with $10.14 in 1921. 

United Cigar Stores Co. of America— 
Earnings for 1922 were $12.30 a share 
on the common stock, compared with 
$11.51 a share in 1921. 

United Retail Stores Corp.—Reports 
earnings of $1.76 a share on the Class A 
and founders’ shares for 1922, compared 
with $4.33 in 1921. 

United States Steel Corp.—Operating 
at 90 per cent. of capacity for the first 
time in several years. 

Utah Power & Light Co.—Reports a 
balance after preferred dividends in 
1922 of $1,066,334, compared with $998,- 
178 in 1921. 

Vacuum Oil Co—Has decided to enter 
the producing field; acquired a large 
amount of potential oif lands in the 
Southwest. 

Willys-Overland Co.—January output 
was about 11,000 cars and February and 
March schedules were said to call for 
13,000 and 19,000 cars, respectively. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—For 1922, 
earned $27.11 a common share, compared 
with $20.04 in 1921. Sales in January 
totaled $11,049,405, compared with $9,- 
516,978 in January, 1922. 

















To the 


In a little room in the rear of the first 
bank on Broadway, a group of men 
met in 1824 to dedicate the Chemical 
Bank to the service of the community. 


TO SERVE—by furthering com- 
merce, not speculation. 

TO SERVE—by furnishing assis- 
tance not to promoters or so-called 


“financiers” — but to the individual 


merchant and business man. 





Our policy then—our policy today 
Seeking New Business on Our Record 
THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 















Service 
of the Community! 




















The Ford Motor Company announced 
the incorporation of the Fordson Coal 
Company with a capitalization of $15,- 
000,000, at Dover, Del., to operate the 
coal properties purchased by Henry 
Ford in Kentucky and West Virginia, 
and the purchase of the Allegheny Plate 
Glass Company at Glassmere, Pa. The 
glass company’s output will be used ex- 
clusively by the Ford factories. 

oe e's 

The General Electric Company and 
the American Locomotive Company 
have entered into an arrangement 
whereby both companies will co-ordi- 
nate more closely in the design and 
manufacture of electric locomotives for 
use on railways. Improvements in con- 
struction, as well as economies in manu- 
facture are expected to result. 

* * * 


“The existing building shortage in 
fifty cities of the United States is so 
great that building could continue at 
about 25 per cent. above its normal 
activity for ten years before it would 
entirely make up the deficit,” says the 
National Association of Real Estate 


Boards in a statement based on a na- 








tion-wide survey of the housing situa- 
tion. 
x * * 

The railroads of the United States 
are now in a position to work out their 
own salvation, in the opinion of the 
chief executives of the Eastern roads, 
provided, of course, that no further ob- 
stacles in the way of legislation, are 
placed in their way during 1923. The 
best help Congress can give the car- 
riers at present, they say, is to let them 
adapt themselves more completely to 
the existing laws and conditions under 
which they must operate. Officials pre- 
dict that the Class 1 roads will at least 
be able to meet fixed charges during 
the year and have a little left over. 

i 

Any attempt to separate the Burling- 
ton from the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern railroad systems would 
prove disastrous to transportation in the 
Northwestern section of the country, 
according to President Budd of the 
Great Northern. The merger of the 
three, he said, is acceptable, but any 
separation of those systems would 
prove so injurious that none of the 
three companies would agree to it. 
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SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Depart- 
ment keeps in touch with each 
one of our out-of-town cus- 
tomers and helps him select in- 
vestments most suitable and 
desirable to one in his circum- 
stances. 

Many investors maintain a per- 
sonal correspondence with our 
statisticians and in that way 
keep in close contact with 
changing market conditions. 


If you live out-of-town there is 
no reason why you cannot sat- 
isfactorily invest your funds 
with the helpful co-operation of 
our Mail Service Department. 


We shall be glad to masl 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail” 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 


Formerly Graham & Miler 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York 




















Overstaying 
the Market 


B_ Dreevene who has dabbled in Wall Street 
long understands hew big profits run 
a a losses when one “‘overstays’’ 
e' 
q Our DAILY MARKET SERVICE points 
out the danger spots as well as the advan- 
tageeus opportunities. 


Submarine Boat 


{| Hundreds of our clients loaded up at our 
suggestion with Submarine Boat last December 
between 7 and 8 and since then this steck 
hag doubled in price. THAT IS, 
MADE 100% PROFIT IN 60 DAYS. 

| That is the stock concerning which we have 
been advertising and each FORBES SUB- 
SCRIBER who one of our subscribers 
during that period received at once this wire: 


“Strongly urge buying as 

much Submarine Boat as 

can reasonably carry.” 
| We have letters of appreciation from all 
over the country regarding our service in this 
connection. We ew how Submarine Boat 


Corp. had ‘“‘turned the corner’’ _ we knew 
what was going on in the stock 


{ It is such Pine San properly 
used that builds up fortunes in the 
stock market. 


fi It is getting into the wrong stocks or over- 
staying the market that means disastrous loss. 


7 You need our DAILY Snnyess. Send 
sao for one menth’s trial at on 


Our Dept. F-3 will furnish 


atis any additional in- 
ormation you may desire. 


‘Town Topics financial Bureau 


IN CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 33 YEARS 
44 Broap Sr., NEw YorK 


Alfred T. Moore—Owner 
P. 8. We are close to a big move in the 
rails. 


ticular is 
It is still cheap at the market. 
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HE industries of the nation are op- 

erating at from 75 to 100 per cent. of 
capacity, production has reached the 
volume of the boom year, 1920, and 
more workers have jobs now than at 
any time since 1920. “For the time 
being at least,” says the Labor Bureau, 
Inc., “there seems to be no indication 
of any immediate business decline. 
These conditions are likely to continue 
for some months at least. In the long 
run, of course, a period of depression 
and liquidation will come. When that 
will be depends largely on the loaning 
policy of the bankers and on economic 
developments abroad.” 


The U. S. Steel Corporation is oper- 
ating at 90 per cent., while other steel 
companies report that they are rejecting 
more orders than they are accepting. 
The building industry is also booming. 
January construction activity was 31 per 
cent. greater than it was in the corre- 
sponding month last year, according to 
the F. W. Dodge Company. In New 
York, plasterers are demanding an in- 
crease from $10 to $20 a day in wages. 
Lathers and plumbers are also demand- 
ing increases. The emrtoyers are or- 
ganizing to fight the higher wages, 
which, they declare, will seriously cur- 
tail building operations. 

Dun’s and Bradstreet’s report gains in 
production, employment of workers, and 
railroad traffic during January, and pre- 
dict that the forward movement will 
continue. 

John Brophy, chairman of the Na- 
tionalization Research Committee of the 
United Mine Workers of America, has 
resigned, giving as his reason President 
John L. Lewis’s evasion of the question 
of the nationalization of coal mines. He 
demands that Mr. Lewis come out 
openly in favor of nationalization. 

Continuance for at least another year 
of present railroad wages and working 
conditions are assured by two decisions 
of the U. S. Railroad Labor Board. 

An increase in the hourly wage rate 
schedule at the Bayonne (N. J.) plant 
of the Vacuum Oil Company was 
granted, following the example of other 
companies in that district. 

The New Haven and Central New Eng- 
land railroads announced that, as soon 
as details could be worked out, 7,000 em- 
ployees in the mechanical and electrical 
transmission and communication depart- 
ments, together with their dependents, 
would be protected under a huge group 
insurance policy involving nearly $7,- 
000,000 of life insurance. 

The .New Hampshire House of Rep- 
— passed the 48-hour labor 
bill. 

Henry Ford has increased the wages 
of the employes of the Allegheny Plate 
Glass Company 80 per cent. Common 
laborers will be paid 62%4 cents an hour 
at the start, and skilled men will re- 
ceive 80 per cent. over their present 
wages. 


weer with steel, oil, sugar, cotton, 
wool and other commodity prices 
headed upward it would seem that we 
have already entered into a secondary 
period of inflation. Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon is quoted as saying 
that prices have practically reached 
their high point and that the tendency 
now is in the other direction. Unless 
some speculative movement develops he 
does not foresee any period of infla- 
tion ahead, but rather a steady ap- 
proach to. stable conditions. All 
reports, however, including Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s, show that the trend is still 
upward. 

As expected, prices of the major steel 
items were advanced an average of 2 
a ton. This makes a minimum of 24 
cents a pound, Pittsburgh base. It is 
reported that on some orders premiums 
are being paid for prompt deliveries. 

Additional advances in the price of 
crude oil, ranging from 10 to 75 cents, 
were announced by the leading com- 
panies. 

Sugar prices were skyrocketed on the 
Department of Commerce report pre- 
dicting a shortage in 1923 but declined 
subsequently on the publication by the 
Department of a statement to the effect 
that the original announcement had 
been “misrepresented,” and that there 
is no fear of a shortage. 

Renewed demand from German 
sources resulted in another advance in 
copper to 16 cents a pound. Buying 
for domestic account is unprecedented, 
with the exception of the war years. 
January shipments of foreign and do- 
mestic copper were approximately 210,- 
000,000 pounds, the largest of any peace 
months. 








| Railroads | 














HE 193 Class 1 railroads earned, for 

1922, net operating income of $776,- 
421,400, equal to 4.14 per cent. on their 
tentative valuation, the American Rail- 
way Association reports. This figure is 
slightly in excess of preliminary es- 
timates. 

Car loadings for the week ended Feb. 
3 were 865,675 cars, an increase of 
117,780 over the corresponding week a 
year ago. Loadings totaled 4,245,971 
cars for the first five weeks of 1923, 
against 3,533,014 and 3,523,477 for the 
corresponding periods of 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 

The Erie Railroad, which now delivers 
fruits and produce for consumption in 
New York on the New York side of the 
Hudson, will in future leave all cars on 
the Jersey shore, where the fruit and 
produce wholesalers of New York will 
have to go for their stocks, if present 
plans are carried out. The enormous 
rents charged for piers on the New 
York side of the river are given as the 
reason for the action. 
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Orders for new equipment continue 
on a large scale. The Baltimore & Ohio 
is about to place an order for 8,000 new 
freight cars and 52 locomotives at an 
approximate cost of $16,000,000. Orders 
for 150 locomotives have recently been 
received by the American Locomotive 
Co. 

The shortage of coal and freight cars 
is still serious. The appointment of a 
special Presidential commission to 
study the car shortage and other rail- 
road problems is being planned. The 
commission would be composed, under 
present plans, of members of Congress 
and representatives of shippers and 
producers, the railroads, railroad unions, 
and railway security associations. A 
request by Governor Smith of New 
York that the President place an em- 
bargo on coal shipments to Canada was 
refused. 
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OST automobile companies are 

doing an unusually heavy business 
for this time of the year. Shipping re- 
ports, as announced by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, in- 
dicate an output of 243,000 cars and 
trucks for January, a gain of 164 per 
cent. over the corresponding month a 
year ago. 

Five out of every six automobiles of 
all kinds in the world are in the United 
States—12,357,375 out of 14,612,161—the 
Department of Commerce reports. Mo- 
tor trucks numbering 1,763,378, account 
for only 12 per cent. of the total world 
registration. 

Statistics by the Copper and Brass 
Research Association show that a total 
of 108,280,000 pounds of copper were 
used in the 2,527,000 cars and trucks 
manufactured in this country in 1922. 
This is an increase of 38,000,000 pounds 
over 1921. 

The Ford Motor Company production 
for February is scheduled at 123,000 
cars, against which requests have been 
received from dealers for 148,000. 
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T= British Debt Funding bill agree- 
ing to the terms recently accepted 
by Great Britain for the payment of her 
debt to this country in sixty-two years 
was passed by the Senate. 

The defeat of the Ship Subsidy bill 
through the inability of the leaders to 
gain a vote before adjournment of Con- 
gress on March 4 now seems certain. 

The number of immigrants eligible to 
admission to the United States under 
the existing restriction act would be re- 
duced by more than half under a sec- 
tion of a new immigration bill approved 
by the House Immigration Committee. 

The addition of $29,000000 to the rivers 
and harbors item in the Army Appro- 
priation bill did not meet with the ap- 
proval of President Harding, and indi- 
cations are that he will urge a recon- 
sideration of this action which increased 
the “pork barrel” allotment from $27,- 
000,000, the Budget Bureau estimate, to 
$56,000,000. 

It is estimated that $50,000,000 will be 
required to provide housing for Govern- 
ment offices in nineteen cities, where the 
Federal rentals now aggregate $2,000,000. 
















500 Pages—5@ Illustra’ ~ 
Handsomely Bound—Attractively 
Printed—A welcome addition to any library. 


B. C. Forbes, author of “Men Who Are Making America”, 
has made a reputation as a man who can get closer to big men 
of the country than any other living writer. He has a knack 
of getting under a man’s skin, and his gentle art of persuasion 
leads even the most silent and modest of our American men into 
making interesting confessions. The reader is taken behind 
the scenes and into the intimate confidence of those who are 
to-day at the head of American affairs. 


Why is it that some men are so successful and others never 
seem to get anywhere? B.C. Forbes made up his mind that 
he would know the “reason why”. He went to the successful 
men themselves to find out and to study just what stuff they are 
made of. What Mr. Forbes wanted to know, what he managed 
to learn, and what he tells us in plain language, is what may be 
called the fundamental make-up of a successful man, the qualities 
of mind that made a John D. Rockefeller, a Chas. M. Schwab 
or a Thos. E. Wilson, rise from the ranks of obscure workers to 
leadership; also the methods and the principles by which they 
were guided. 


Men Who Are Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 


Altogether, Mr. Forbes describes in this book the personality, the 
methods, the trials, and also the triumphs, of fifty of America’s most 
prominent business men. 

You can learn the great and basic laws of success from those who have 
achieved it most. They will tell you the policies they adopted and fol- 
lowed in making their fortunes; they will show you how to handle men 
and how to put through big deals, and they will aid you in building 
your own fortune through applying their principles to your life and work. 

Each one can find in this book a wealth of useful lessons on the most 
important subject of what makes for success in life and business. | “Men 
Who Are Making America” is one of the most valuable contributions to 
the practical literature of success and efficiency. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


MAIL the Coupon Below! We will send you “Men Who Are Making 
America” on approval for five days. At the end of that time you can 
either return this book or remit $3.00 as payment in full. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of “Men Who Are Making America”, by B. C. Forbes. 
I will either return it to you, within five days after receiving it, or I will 


remit $3.00 as payment in full. 
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Why they stick 


On the ground floor of the tele- 
phone building a man workew at the 
test board. It was night; flood had 

_ come upon the city; death and disaster 
threatened the inhabitants. Outside 
the telephone building people had long 
since sought refuge ; the water mounted 
higher and higher; fire broke out in 
nearby buildings. But still the man 
at the test board stuck to his post; 
keeping up the lines of communica- 
tion; forgetful of self; thinking only 
of the needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same 
building a corps of telephone opera- 
tors worked all through the night, 
knowing that buildings around them 
were being washed from their founda- 
tions, that fire drew near, that there 
might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that 
kept them at their work—a spirit be- 
yond thought of advancement or re- 





directed toward Bett 


ward—the spirit that animates men 
and women everywhere who know 
that others depend upon them. By 
the nature of telephone service this is 
the every-day spirit of the Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times 
of emergency and disaster, but it is 
present all the time behind the scenes. 
It has its most picturesque expression 
in those who serve at the switchboard, 
but it animates every man and woman 
in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or 
at desks; others out on the “highways 
of speech.”’ Some grapple with prob- 
lems of management or science; some 
with maintenance of lines and equip- 
ment; others with office details. But 
all know, better than any one else, 
how the safe and orderly life of the 
people depends on the System—and 
all know that the System depends on 
them. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 


er Service 
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No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
Personal Efficiency 
By B. C. Forbes. 500 Pages. 50 Illustrations. 
B. C. Forbes takes you behind the scenes and into the 
intimate confidence of fifty of America’s business 
giants. The fundamental make-up of successful men; 
the qualities of mind that made a John D. Rocke- 
feller, a Charles M. Schwab, a Thomas HE. Wilson rise 
from the ranks of obscure workers to leadership. The 
personality, methods, the trials and triumphs of fifty 
men who have made and are making America....$3.00 
No. 2—KEYS TO SUCCESS 
By B. C. Forbes. 248 Pages. 
One of the greatest books on how to GET THERE! 
Intensely practical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating. A 
gold mine of ideas and METHODS on how to develop 
ORK, Initiative Personality, Judgment, Cour- 
age and 25 other essential qualities to big-scale busi- 
ness success $2.00 
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A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 
By B. C. Forbes. 160 Pages. 
Not a mere book this—but the entire psychology and 
philosophy of life and business in book form. A prac- 
tical encyclopedia of human nature. One or more 
Epigrams on every form of human aspirations, im- 
pulses, emotions, motives and actions........... $2.00 
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Sunshine on the Business Trail. By Thomas Dreier. 
“‘How to be a millionaire without a million’ is the 
keynote of this book. It is as refreshing as the sun 
after a bleak and miserable rain. It will keep the 
sun shining everlastingly in your heart. It will show 
you how-to be happy under all circumstances and con- 
ditions. It points out the lovable features of those 
around you, and -shows you how to enjoy the really 
worth-while things of life no matter how great or 
small is your worldly-fortune...............s+. $2.00 
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The proposed plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the Government as worked 
out by Walter F. Brown, of Ohio, ex. 
officio chairman of the joint Congres. 
sional committee appointed to consider 
the subject, and approved by President 
Harding, calls for the consolidation of 
the War and Navy Departments into 
a Department of National Defense, ang 
the formation of a Department of Edy- 
cation and Welfare. Other proposals 
include: 


The transfer of all non-military func- 
tions from the War and Navy Departments 
to civilian departments—chiefly Interior 
and Commerc. 

The elimination of all non-fiscal func- 
tions of the Treasury Department. 

The change of the name of the Post of- 
fice Department to the Department of Com- 
munications, which would be expected to 
develop and extend telegraph and telephone 
communications, including wireless for the 
public benefit. 

The transfer of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs from the War to.the State De- 
partment. 

The inclusion of the general accounting 
office, now independent, in the Treasury 
Department. 








| Shipping and Trade 











CEAN-BORNE commerce of the 

United States increased by more than 
4,000,000 tons during 1922 as compared 
with the previous twelve months, the 
Shipping Board reports. Steady in- 
crease in imports was noted, the inward 
bound business increasing by nearly 
10,000,000 tons as compared with 1921, 
while a falling off of outward bound 
commerce, reflecting a decrease of 5,500,- 
000 tons for the year, was reported. 

Belated returns due to the ‘workings 
of the new tariff show that imports for 
the period from September 22 to Octo- 
ber 31 totaled $345,032,699, while in Oc- 
tober, 1921, the total was $188,007,629. 
Imports in the ten months ended Octo- 
ber 31 totaled $2,527,132,154, an increase 
of $467,000,000 over the same months in 
1921. 

Preliminary figures show that ex- 
ports during January totalled  $339,- 
000,000, against $344,425,000 in Decem- 
ber. 

The Tenth National Foreign Trade 
Convention will be held in New Orleans, 
May 2, 3 and 4. The theme of the con- 
vention will be, “European Conditions 
as Relating to World Trade.” 








Cotton and Grain | 


OTTON prices showed considerable 

irregularity. The recent rise, 
which carried the leading months close 
to the high level, disclosed’ a large 
short interest whose urgent buying 
prevented any considerable decline. It 
is generally believed, however, that 
current prices have discounted all the 
favorable factors. 


The world’s reserve stocks of cotton 
having been reduced more than 8,000,- 
000 bales within the past two years, the 
carryover of all countries combined 
next August will be only 6,500,000 
bales, the Department of Commerce 
estimated. The carryover of American 
cotton will have been diminished to 
only 2,750,000 bales, according to the 
prediction- 

The number of cotton spindles active 
during January was 35,240,853, a new 
high record. Consumption of cotton 
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during January totaled 610,375 bales, 
which has been exceeded only twice 
heretofore, in March, 1916, when 613,- 
754 bales were consumed, and in May, 
1917, when 613,412 bales were used. 
Indications are that grain prices have 
advanced as far as the present outlook 
justifies. From a statistical standpoint, 
there is little in the situation over 
which the average trader would get 
yery bullish, a factor which has pre- 
vented general buying. Were an active 
export demand to develop for wheat 
and corn, the position of the bullish 
interests would be better, but foreign- 
ers show no disposition to stock up 


with grain of any kind at the moment.. 
The bill of Senator Goodine, Republi- 
can, of Idaho, creating a Government- 


al wheat stabilization corporation with 
$300,000,000 capital to buy and _ sell 
wheat was reported favorably by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee. 

Loans aggregating $224,301,400 and 
numbering 75,055 were made by the 
twelve Federal Farm Loan Banks last 
year. 
' Figures prepared by the American 
Nature Association place the damage 
by plant pests to American crops at 
$2,000,000,000 a year. 
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EPARATIONS, interallied debts, 
and other international financial and 
economic problems will be discussed at 
the general meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce to be held at 
Rome, March 18 to 24. About fifty 
American financiers and business men, 
headed by Julius H. Barnes, will attend. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in its annual report for 1922, shows 
a net income of $3,721,593 after all de- 
ductions, as compared with $26,093,832 
for 1921, the decline being largely the 
result of the slump in rediscounts and 
advances to member banks. 

The per capita circulation of money 
on February 1 was $40.74, compared with 
$42.81 on January 1. 

Enough potash to supply the needs of 
the United States for nearly a thousand 
years, based on pre-war importations, is 
contained in the green sands of New 
Jersey, says the Geological Survey. 

An annual tax of 4 per cent. on the 
net income from all unincorporated 
trade or business carried on in the State 
of New York is provided for in a bill 
introduced in the State Senate. 

Commercial failures during January, 
as reported by Dun’s, totaled 2,126. This 
is the largest number reported for any 
One month since last April. 

A study of Panama Canal traffic for 
1922 shows that there was an increase 
over the preceding year of 8 per cent. 
in the number of transits, 12 per cent. 
in tolls, 14 per cent. in net tonnage and 
28 per cent. in cargo tonnage. 

The mutual savings banks of New 
York State report an increase of $196,- 
265,000 in deposits in 1922. The total 
amount due depositors on January 1, 
1923, including dividends credited, was 
$2,892,369,000, against $2,791,353,000 on 
July 1, 1922, and $2,696,104,000 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, 

For New York City alone the report 
shows total deposits of $2,144,913,441, 
an increase of $160,488,310, or 8.1 per 
cent., over the previous year. 


Caution 


Caution is care. It does not hinder, nor does 
it cause loss of time. It watches, it sees, it 
commands. Its one purpose is to lead the 
ship of business to success. It is common 
sense on the navigating bridge. 


Business leaders recognize the present as a 
time of promise. But they preach CAU- 
TION. Their advice is to resist temptations 
to heed boom talk; to seek sure profits and 
not to speculate; move solidly, rather than 
swiftly; to be vigilant. 


Business vigilance is impossible without facts 
and figures—complete, up-to-the-minute 
and dependable. Out-of-date figures, incom- 
plete facts! They are the dead eyes of blind 
business. They are dangerous. 


Sound methods of Cost Accounting are the 
one source of reliable facts and figures—the 
vigilant eyes of CAUTION on the navigat- 


ing bridge. 
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Canada.—Since the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board began operations 22,948 ex- 
soldier settlers have been granted loans 
totalling $93,235,902, and in addition 
6,392 men have been settled on Crown 
Lands without loans, making a total set- 
tlement of 29,340. Up to the end of 
January soldier settlers in the Province 
of Ontario have paid back 73 per cent. 
of the amount due. The district of 
Regina is second to Ontario with 70 
per cent. 9 

Customs and excise revenue for Janu- 
ary shows a satisfactory increase over 
the same month in 1922. The total rev- 
enue from customs import duties, ex- 
cise taxes, excise duties and sundry col- 
lections amounted to $22,516,986, as 
compared with $17,195,744 in January, 
1922. The total revenue for the ten 
months of the fiscal year ending Janu- 
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ary 31, was $229,289,217, as compared 
with $191,395,250 during the ten-month 
period last year. 

Big improvements in the port of 
Montreal this year are involved in the 
plans of the Montreal Harbor Commis- 
sion. At the last session of Parliament 
a loan ef $5,000,000 to the board was 
authorized for a variety of works, in- 
cluding the erection of another huge 
elevator and increase in other shipping 
facilities. 

Great Britain—The advance of the 
pound sterling to a new high rate of 
4.69% was attributed to the absence of 
serious trouble in the Ruhr and to the 
ratifying of the debt agreement by 
Congress. Predictions that the advance 
would continue until the gold parity of 
$4.8654 were again heard. 

In his speech from the throne open- 
ing Parliament, King George declared: 
“Great Britain cannot concur or par- 
ticipate in the Ruhr operations, but will 
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Why Not Shorthand 
For ALL Your 
Employes? 


A knowledge of shorthand great- 
ly facilitates the receiving and 
execution of instructions. It is 
possible through shorthand to 
get it right—and quickly. Ex- 
ecutives of great corporations 
have risen to their present high 
places through the use of short- 
hand. 


PERSONAL 
SHORTHAND 


By GODFREY DEWEY 


Is the simplest ,written record of 
the spoken_word. The notes need 
hever be transcribed, for they 
are permanently and explicitly 
legible. Personal Shorthand will 
make you a verbatim reporter 
in 5 hours or 7 days’ work. It | 
will teach you to write absolutely | 
legible shorthand, in 1/2 to 1/3 | 
| 
| 





the time required by the best of 
other shorthand systems. 


Price postpaid, $1.50. 


Circular on request. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson New York 
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These interesting articles 
from Forbes Magazine 
will be sent you gratis, 
until a limited edition is 
exhausted. 
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If Interested in 
Business and Finance 


keep infermed by reading the Bache Review, a 
ten-minute weekly summary of the business and 
financial situation. It focuses and interprets 
currents of to-day and indicates their trend 
Sent to business men for three months, with- 
out charge. 









New York City 





42 Broadway _ 
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act so as not to embarrass her allies, 
France and Belgium; Turkey may still 
be disposed to sign the treaty of Lau- 
sanne, and the ‘opportunity so labori- 
ously prepared of rebuilding the peace 
of the East’ may not be sacrificed; the 
prospective American debt settlement 
is welcome.” 

Return of Great Britain’s foreign 
trade in January confirm previous re- 
ports of revival in her industries. Ex- 
ports amounted to £66,938,908, the best 
since February, 1921, and compares 
with £58,883,032 in December. Imports, 
£99,699,855, were the highest since Jan- 
uary, 1921. 

The British Government granted the 
French the use of one railroad in the 
British zone of oé¢cupation for the 
transportation of Ruhr coal to France. 

France.—Developments in the Ruhr 
region are the outstanding factors in 
the economic situation of France. 
Franc exchange has fluctuated con- 
siderably and the business outlook has 
become so disturbed that engagements 
for forward months are taken with 
great reluctance. Prices are rising in 
almost all important lines. There is 
still no evidence of any change in 
French opinion regarding the Ruhr 
occupation. The belief seems to be 
general that neither England nor the 
United States will intervene in favor 
of Germany and that if France is left 
to confront Germany without interfer- 
ence, Germany will in due course be 
compelled to give way. 

The Chamber of Deputies gave ap- 
proval to a loan by the French Gov- 
ernment of 400,000,000 francs to Poland 
to be used for economic and military 
purposes. 

Germany.—Unoccupied Germany has 
ot yet been seriously affected by the 
Ruhr occupation, though the condition 
in certain industries is unfavorable 
owing to an insufficiency of coal and 
coke. The cost of living continues to 
increase rapidly. The note :irculation, 
private discounts, and the floating debt 
almost doubled during January and the 
latest budget estimate places the total 
deficit for the first quarter of 1923 at 
over a half a billion marks. Prices and 
wages are advancing and unemployment 
is giving increasing concern. ' 

A very rapid recovery in the value of 
the mark to about 20,000 to the dollar 
was brought about by Government sup- 
port, the purpose of which was to 
weaken France through compelling her 
to buy marks at a high price for use 
in the Ruhr and to check advancing 
prices at home which, on the basis of 
the extremely low mark of exchange 
at the end of January, had outstripped 
the rise of wages, thereby threatening 
to weaken the approval by the working 
classes of the Government’s policy. 

Increased resistance of the German 
officials and a more hostile attitude 
generally by burgomasters and other 
municipal authorities throughout the 
Ruhr resulted in the application of fur- 
ther measures by France intended to 
cow the population, the most drastic 
being the ban on export of metallurgic 
products and manufactured articles 
from the Ruhr to the rest of Germany. 
Another step was an announcement 
that members of the Berlin Govern- 
ment or members of the Governments 
of the various German States will not 
be permitted to enter the Ruhr. 
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Do you know a funny 
that would imterest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used, 


Story 


A True Socialist 

Mike: “So you believe in Socialism 
now, Pat?” 

Pat: “Sure I do, it’s the only way; 
divide up everything equal.” 

Mike: “You mean that if you had two 
horses you would give me one?” 

Pat: “Sure I would.” 

Mike: “And if you had two cows, 
would you give me one?” 

Pat: “Of course I would.” 

Mike: “And if you had two pigs, 
would you give me one?” 

Pat: “You go to H ! You know I 
got two pigs.”—$5 prize to Edward I. 
Williams, Monarat, Va. 

* * * 


Knows Them Well 


Two war-contract millionaires were 
discussing in the lobby of a hotel their 
recent visit to Europe, where, accord- 
ing to their conversation, they had seen 
everything and met everyone. 

“By the way,” said one, “what did you 
think of the Dardanelles?” 

“The Dardanelles?” replied the other, 
trying to hide his embarrassment. “The 
Dardanelles, um!—ah! yes the Darda- 
nelles; charming people; I met them in 
Paris.”—$1 prize to L. H. Bergman, 2651 
S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 





King Corn 

One of the questions in the mid-ex- 
amination on the subject of Commercial 
Geography given by Prof. Morris, Cen- 
tral High School, Lonaconing, Md., was: 
“Give facts about corn—history, climatic 
conditions, location of corn belt.” 

A blond lassie of about fifteen, who 
had been a faithful member of the de- 
linquent class, gave the following an- 
swer: “Corn is a very important grain. 
There are several kinds of corn: Red 
corn, Sweet corn, Pop corn, Chicken 
corn and Corn on the Cob.”—$1 prize 
to W. S. Morris, Central High School, 
Lonaconing, Md. 

* * & 
Now Retired 

“What is your occupation?” asked the 
judge sternly. 

“I haven’t any,” replied the man. “I 
just circulate around, so to speak.” 

“Please note,” said the judge, turning 
to the court clerk, “that this gentleman 
is retired from circulation for thirty 
days.”—Harper’s. 





__ Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 
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- LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
; The year 1922 was the most successful in the history of THE 
| EQUITABLE. A copy of the 63rd Annual Statement, from 
which the following figures are taken, will be sent to any 
- address on request. 
- 
OUTSTANDING INSURANCE, Dec. 31, 1922. . . .$3,061,423,952 
Wi 
° NEW INSURANCE issued and paid for in 1922... $495,249,040 
™ Exclusive of $48,296,733 of Group Insurance 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS in 1922............... $111,022,000 
gs, PAID POLICYHOLDERS Since Organization. . .$1,569,676,000 
v I 
I. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1922 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
re Mortgages on Real Estate, Insurance Reserve......... $542,999,380 .00 
eir WR oes snanccseans $170,167,336.85 | All other liabilities... ..... 20,487,912 .48 
d- Real Estate.............. 13,905,711.14 | SURPLUS RESERVEs: 
en iia ccna asnenw | See ee 
- ee eee re 5,604,025 .00 Policies Wigs ' yi sane 18,900,000 .00 
Loans on Society’s policies. 96,619,681 .85 On Deferred Dividend 
ar Loans on Collateral....... 700,800 .00 _Policies..... eee eeee 16,071,653 .00 
he Cash ($6,795,980.95 at in- Awaiting Apportionment 
aie on Deferred Dividend 
a- VE | aie rae 7,454,839 .58 —— 21,597,805 .00 
_ Co ge... ea 20,045,946 a4 For Contingencies BPO tce 43,690,313 84 | 
t ) 
I cs iainica Ceca $663,747,064.32 | TOTAL................ $663,747,064.32- 
” BROAD SCOPE OF EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
ie 
S$: THE EQUITABLE issues insurance to protect the family 
1c 
and the home; to provide life incomes for wife or children; to 
4 pay for the education of boys and girls; to strengthen the 
“4 business and credit of individuals, firms, and corporations; 
. to pay inheritance taxes; to settle estates; to safeguard mort- 
a gages; to extend death benefits to families of employes; 
“ : and to support men and women in old age. There is an 
Equitable policy for every life insurance need. 
e 
W. A. DAY 
President 
g 
nh 
y 
s, 
J 
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mnouncing 


A low-swung, smooth-powered Willys-Knight 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, spaced for generous com- 
fort, and fully appointed. 


Auxiliary seats fold into rear of front seats. Re- 
finements include heater in floor, windshield visor 
and wiper, step light, and clock. Upholstery 
is richly done in broadcloth. 


The Willys-Knight sleeve-valve motor actually 
improves with use. Owners report 50,000 miles 
and more without a single motor adjustment. 
To own a WillysKnight is to realize every 
motoring expectation. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


WILLYS-KNIGH 


SEVEN PASSENGER 
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